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Our Case Like the Farmer’s 


ROP shortages and Government assistance have 

demoralized the farmers, as coal shortages, strikes 
and railroad inabilities with consequent high prices have 
demoralized the coal industry. It is difficult to tell how 
many years it will take to put either of the industries 
properly on their feet, so much have they suffered from 
over-expansion and the consequent excessive competi- 
tion. If the coal men could combine in times of high 
prices to keep the price of coal down and to see that 
the ultimate consumer gets the benefit of that fact there 
would be less speculation, less consumer ownership of 
coal properties, an important cause of over development, 
and the industry would be on a surer footing. 





Example of the Powder Companies 


PERATORS have convinced themselves quite gen- 

erally that their business is done wher they have 
produced the coal. It is the consumer’s business, they 
say, to learn how to burn it. Of course, there are 
exceptions. After all there are different kinds of coal, 
and if one has only one kind to sell it pays to help the 
buyer to get good results. It helps to hold trade. 
If one has many kinds it is profitable to see that the 
consumer gets the kind that suits him and that gives 
him best value; it is well to see that he burns it 
economically. That promotes satisfaction and holds a 
customer. 

But when a rival like oil is met, the coal men can get 
together to promote the common end. The menace is 
best overborne by making the consumer thrive so well 
burning coal that he will want no other fuel. The 
Kansas coal men are striving to achieve some such co- 
operation and some of the coal men elsewhere are 
endeavoring to create what they are pleased after the 
popular manner to term an institute. Whatever it is 
named it will have the same end in view. 

Powder companies are setting the coal men a good 
example. They, individually, are trying to enable the 
operator to get lump coal with minimum risk to life, 
limb and property. Their function is to sell powder, 
but they believe it is also their duty to help the con- 
sumer to use it effectively. They even try to make him 
use less of it. They advocate open spaces in shotholes 
and rock dust instead of heavy, tight shots. Not by 
any means wholly unused to selling service the oper- 
ators of coal mines can nevertheless learn a lesson from 
the powder manufacturer. In fact it is the genius of 
the hour to sell service and not merely a product. 





Mr. Lewis, Keep Your Seat 


Nz seems to be training to run against John 
1% Lewis next December for the presidency of the 
We hope nobody will. 


United Mine Workers. Mr. 





Lewis is a good man for the job and he ought to stick 
to it, for if ever in history the union miners of this 
country needed a strong, sound leader, it is now. It 
is going to take a mighty good man to hold the organi- 
zation together when it becomes necessary for that 
organization to take the backward step in wages as it 
has done in West Kentucky. Lewis will come as near 
to holding it together as anybody and operators in 
the strong union fields ought to be glad of that. It is 
distinctly to their interest that the United Mine Work- 
ers remain a representative unit with which to deal. 
There would be chaos indeed in the coal industry were 
there no such unit. Let us hope the union will not 
break, for the system of checks and balances which 
exists between unionism and non-unionism in coal is a 
healthy though ofttimes painful thing for the industry. 

In a way it is unfortunate that President Lewis, 
facing the future that he faced before Jacksonville, 
waved his lion’s mane so belligerently when he said he 
would never take a backward step in the matter of 
wages. Fortunately, however, a good politician can say 
a great many pompous and important things before 
clection which are easily forgotten afterward. Mr. 
Lewis may have this comforting truth yet to learn. 
In past years he has not been a suave, wily politician. 
He has been a bludgeon swinger and a good one. His 
has been a victor’s march. He has strewn his course 
with ultimatums delivered in the well known “loud 
stentorian tone.” It remains to be proven that he is 
diplomat enough to accept for his men a wage that the 
coal industry can afford to pay. But he is a good man 
and we have hopes. 
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Shall Gas Be Made At the Mines? 


HOUGH such a redoubtable authority as G. S. 

Brewer, the assistant fuel engineer of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, answers “No,” to the question “Should 
Buffalo’s gas be made at the coal mines?” the industry 
cannot but feel that the suggestion has not been and 
will not be definitely and finally shelved, especially 
where market and mine are closer to each other than 
is the case at Buffalo. It seems such a reasonable 
proposition that one is prone to doubt the negative 
testimony of experts. 

It must be remembered that Buffalo is a long way 
from the coal fields, one hundred and twenty-five miles, 
and that distance adds to the difficulty. One company 
in Illinois is convinced that it does not pay to distribute 
more than fifty miles and decided to continue to operate 
two gas plants rather than concentrate on a single 
plant because that distance would be exceeded in that 
event. In that case the maximum pressure was about 
thirty pounds absolute. The Buffalo plan proposes to 
increase that to three hundred and seventy pounds. 

However, it will be necessary to confront the facts, 
and these are that almost all the coal fields except the 
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anthracite region are obliged to compete with natural 
gas. Consequently the transmission of artificial gas 
through long distances seems almost inevitable if the 
gas is to reach a market not already monopolized by 
natural gas. If gas producing 1,000 British thermal 
units has rarely been transmitted long distances, there 
seems to be some valid reasons why artificial gas pro- 
ducing 537 British thermal units should find such trans- 
mission expensive especially in further view of the fact 
that natural gas being normally under high pressure 
requires less compression to make its delivery through 
pipes feasible. Leakage and the short life of wells 
perhaps account for hesitancy in building long gas lines 
but welding now makes leakage negligible even under 
high pressures and a line is being built from Shreve- 
port to Beaumont, a distance of 210 miles. 

According to G. S. Brewer, the authority mentioned, 
an investment of nearly two million dollars would be 
necessary if gas is to be transmitted to Buffalo through 
pipes from the nearest point in the coal field which is 
in the neighborhood of Reynoldsville, Pa. This invest- 
ment should afford a profit of six per cent or not less 
than one hundred and twenty thousand dollars per 
annum, whereas, according to Mr. Brewer it cannot be 
figured to save more than sixty-six thousand. Such a 
prospect of meager profit would not find many takers. 

However, looking at the figures contained in the ar- 
ticle on p. 951 of this issue it will be seen that no 
consideration has been given to the storage of gas 
which would involve a considerable expenditure, perhaps 
$300,000 if the manufacture were centered in Buffalo. 
The pipe line proposed would hold 518,375 cu.ft. at 
370 lb. pressure or between twelve and thirteen million 
cubic feet figured at atmospheric pressure. This is an 
item not to be overlooked. It would iron out daily peaks 
quite satisfactorily. It must be remembered, however, 
that with twice that quantity being used per day in the 
winter it would not enable the plant at the mines to 
store in any one month enough gas to reduce perceptibly 
the needed production in another, nor would it make it 
feasible to reduce the diameter of the pipe. The pipe 
would serve merely as a gasometer. It would not 
function in any larger capacity, and speaking without 
careful inquiry, it might be found not as successful as a 
gasometer in meeting abnormal peaks. 

Other advantages of a pipe line are that the coal 
would be carbonized where land is cheaper and where 
labor should be also. However, the disadvantage would 
be considerable in case of a strike or in case the area 
being mined should become exhausted. If pipes are to 
be used for the main transmission it would not do to 
have to haul coal to the plant by railroad and thus have 
a large portion of that expense the elimination of which 
was sought when the piping system was installed. 





What Has Happened to Our Coal Dust? 


OTING the prevalence of explosions, ascribed as 
N they usually are to coal dust, one begins to wonder 
what subtle change has taken place in the composition 
and condition of a substance that in early days was 
believed to be harmless and now is rightly regarded to 
be a chief cause of disaster. 

The change is probably not so much in the dust as 
in other factors in explosions. True the dust is likely 
to be drier. 


We supply more air per man, we have 
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more men in the mines, and this air dries the dust. 
Our mines are deeper and therefore likely to be 
drier and a trifle warmer, the latter development being 
so slight that it only inconsiderably affects the dry- 
ness of the dust and therefore its explosibility. We 
are mining more extensively in dry, semi-arid and arid 
regions and in consequence the mines are drier. That 
doubtless had much to do with the Castlegate explo- 
sion and with the disasters at Dawson, N. M. Thi 
Western and Middle-Western coals also which are newer 
have more dangerous dust than Eastern mines. 

Still with all these reasons arising from the nature 
of the dust why are we suddenly confronted with an 
increase in disasters such as we have had? There have 
been no incursions of ignorant foreigners on whom we 
used complacently to place the blame. Our mining 
population is more stable and experienced than in the 
past. There can be but two explanations—the mine. 
run scale of wages and more gas. 

Now that the men are paid for all the coal they 
mine, large and small, they let powder do the work. 
They make more slack and dust and they use larger 
and thus more dangerous shots. Sut after all the 
principal cause of most of the recent explosions is gas. 
A small gas explosion occurs and is propagated by 
dust. The trouble is that our mines are gradually 
getting deeper. They possibly always had a little gas. 

Without means to detect it no one knew it was there. 
Perhaps in some favorable part of the mine it might 
be induced even to burn. In mines that were closed up 
the methane emission was so slow and the formation 
of carbon dioxide so rapid that the mines when opened 
and not ventilated could be explored with a naked light 
without an explosion, though not without danger. The 
mines were said to be non-gaseous. Since then the 
operators, superintendents and foremen operating these 
mines have gxtended them under deeper cover. 

Gradually they have become more gaseous but the 
progress has been slow toward recognizing the mines 
as really gassy operations. In fact accidents, larger or 
smaller, have dictated every move—first firebosses, then 
mixed lights, later abolition of smoking, then searches 
for matches, later permissible explosives, then a closed- 
light mine and yet again permissible machinery. There 
are more gradations than those mentioned and some of 
the changes were rather in the growth of discipline 
than in methods. 

When men from non-gaseous mines went to gaseous 
they were mostly culpably lax. A superintendent, in 
a mine now operated by the Old Ben Coal Corporation, 
today one of the best conducted operations in the coun- 
try, not so many years ago called attention of an editor 
of this paper to a blower proceeding from a shothole 
and before he could be restrained took a match and 
lighted it. It took some minutes of vigorous fanning 
with his cap to put the lambent flame out. Such super- 
intendents are learning every day, but at what need- 
less cost? 

Times have changed conditions so much that we are 
wondering if all coal mines should not be rated as 
gaseous mines even at the risk of being a little unfair 
to some shallow, croppy operations. The disasters must 
cease. The industry must soon determine that the rank 
and file of mines must toe a common line. They are 
rapidly getting to be gaseous operations and that fact 
must be realized. 
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| Twin-Rope Skip Hoist 


Small Ropes Reduce First Cost of Installation, a Relatively 
Light Hoist Running at High Speed Thus Being Made 
Available—Two-Car Rotary Dump Cuts Down Payroll 


By ANDREWS ALLEN AND H. F. HEBLEY 


Chicago, Il. 


Works Well 














SING two ropes of comparatively small diameter 

for hoisting coal skips containing eight to eleven 

tons of coal each is a somewhat novel practice 
that has fully justified its adoption at the recently 
completed Thermal No. 4 mine of the Donk Bros. Coal 
& Coke Co., in Madison County, Illinois. By this 
means, it has been possible to decrease the size of 
the drum upon which the ropes are wound and to use an 
engine smaller, though of higher speed, than would 
have been necessary had the ordinary single rope been 
installed. This decreased the initial cost of the installa- 
tion. It constitutes, however, only one of several more 
or less radical departures from conventional practice 
adopted at this operation. 

To some, interest in this plant may center in the 
layout of the shaft bottom, which was built around a 
two-car rotary dump that requires two less men for 
its operation than does the average cage-equipped mine 
of equal output. Others would be interested in the 
steel and concrete headframe, or in some of the various 
tipple refinements, such as the single-arm drive near 
the center of each shaker screen leaf and the triangular 
chutes that spread the coal from the screens evenly 
upon the picking tables. 

This mine was designed to hoist 6,000 tons of coal 
per day, its capacity now amounting to between 3,009 
and 3,500 tons. It was opened a few years ago and has 
een hoisting coal through the 2,000-ton-capacity 
auxiliary shaft since early in 1921. The first unit of 
this plant, including the first section of the power 
house, the various surface buildings and the auxiliary 
haft tipple fitted with shaker screens designed to 
prepare lump and egg coal, also the overturning cages, 

ere described in Coal Age, in the issue of June 9, 


Note—The illustration used as a headpiece was made from a 
otograph taken from a point down track and shows not only 

tipple structure but the ‘‘wine-glass” refuse bin and crusher 
Both tipple and shed span six railroad tracks. 











1921. During the summer of 1922 the company decided 
to complete the plant. This work was begun in Sep- 
tember of that year and the first coal was hoisted 
from the main shaft and prepared at the main tipple 
on Oct. 11, 1923. The mine workings are still in 
process of development. 


FURNISHES POWER TO ANOTHER COAL MINE 


When the company decided that its entire plant at 
its No. 2 mine near Maryville, with the sole exception 
of the hoist, should be electrified by current from the 
power plant at No. 4 mine, the original design of that 
plant had to be modified slightly. The original selection 
of power units had to be changed and an outdoor 
step-up transfer station with a power line extending 
to No. 2 works had to be added. 

In describing the plant at No. 4 mine, it will be 
advisable to consider it under four divisions: First, 
the tipple and preparation plant; second, the hoisting 
equipment; third, the bottom dumping station and, 
fourth, the power plant. The last division, however, 
will be considered separately in another article, which 
will appear next week. 

The main tipple is designed for treating 6,000 tons 
of coal per day, preparing it in five sizes—6-in. lump; 
6x3-in. egg; 3x2-in. No. 1 nut; 2xl1j-in. No. 2 nut and 
1}-in. slack, as well as various combinations of these 
sizes, all of which may be loaded direct. All sizes 
except slack will be carried into the cars over picking 
tables and loading booms. The clear height under 
the tipple is such that locomotives can pass under the 
tipple on any track. Degradation of prepared coal is 
avoided by the use of long loading booms which care- 
fully lower the tipple product into the cars. 

The arrangement of the yard necessitated the loca- 
tion of the through track for handling empties midway 
between the egg and No. 1 nut tracks. As the locomo- 
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tive can pass under the tipple, this arrangement has 
the further advantage that this track may be used for 
shunting as well as a runaround. The yard is 
built on a gravity grade, however, so that locomotives 
need not be used as shunters except when cars are stiff. 

It was necessary, therefore, to place six tracks under 
the tipple. Advantage was taken of this fact, however, 
to obtain a dump hopper of ample size and an inclined 
apron feeder that permitted appreciably lowering the 
dumping point. 

In this tipple the main screens have the exceptional 
width of 10 ft., and operate at a speed of 100 r.p.m. 
The upper deck is provided with 3-in. perforations at 
the upper end and 6-in. lip screens for egg coal. The 
lower deck has 2-in. perforations. The 2-in. slack is 
carried on an apron conveyor to the upper end of a 
single-leaf secondary shaker, having a {x1x6-in. lip 
screen, designed to give the equivalent of 14-in. round 
perforations. At the upper end of this screen a gate 
can be opened when it is desired to make 2-in. slack. 
This may be done without running the shaker. 

Design of the main screen is such that when making 
2-in. or 3-in. lump, this coal can be divided equally 
between the lump and egg picking tables. This avoids 
the usual difficulty of having the egg boom idle and the 
lump boom greatly overloaded. 


SINGLE-ARM DRIVES AFFORD EXCELLENT RESULTS 


The main shaker is operated by a crank drive through 
single connecting rods or arms extending to the approxi- 


mate center of each of the screen leaves. The double 
crank is mounted in quarter boxes and driven by a 
band flywheel from a 35-hp. motor. This drive is 


placed above the screen where it is out of the dirt and 
is easily accessible for attention and adjustment. 

Single-arm drives attached to the screen near the 
center of each leaf have many obvious advantages over 
the usual double-arm type. No trouble is experienced 
in keeping the single-arm drive in adjustment, and 
consequently there is small tendency to side motion. 
Drives of this kind have exactly half the average num- 
ber of working parts to be kept in repair that 
double-arm drives contain. 
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* The crank drive has afforded extremely gratifying 
results thus far as compared with the time-honored 
eccentric. The diameter of the crank journal is only 
one-third that of an eccentric of equal throw. This 
means that the speed of rubbing within the journal 
is decreased in a similar proportion. Heating troubles 
are thus practically eliminated and nearly two-thirds 
of the power ordinarily consumed in eccentric friction 
is saved. 

In this installation, the drive of the auxiliary shaker 
is also a single crank, similar in character to that of 
the main drive. Cranks of this type, fitted with single 
driving arms and with wedge adjustment of the boxes 
at either end, have regularly operated for many years 
without trouble, and no repairs are necessary except 
adjustment and occasional rebabbitting. 

Both the main and secondary screens are suspended 
on short drop-shaft hangers. These are 9 in. long and 
are journaled on the sides of the screens and on the 
main trusses of the shaker structure. The result of 
this suspension has been a smoothly-operating screen 
with just enough vertical movement to assist in keeping 
the perforations clear. This motion also has a certain 
sorting action on the coal, so that the smaller pieces 
naturally seek the bottom of the pile where they are 
easily screened out. 

Discharge of the coal from the screen to the picking 
table is made over specially designed triangular chutes, 
which afford an even distribution of the material on 
these tables. These chutes are 
perforated so as to remove the 
degradation before delivery is 
finally made to the picking tables. 

Horizontal picking sections 13 
ft. long in the clear are provided 
on the picking tables, so that six 
pickers may work at each table, if 
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lave been possible. The pendulum-hung screens of 
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the Thermal No. 4 Tipple, Donk Bros. Coal & Coke Ge. 


point of skip discharge was made lower than otherwise would 
unusual width are actuated through single arms or 


them. 
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Skip Hoisted in Tipple Structure 
The twin ropes and the equalizing sheave in the skip 
bail can be clearly seen. The concrete on three sides of 
the skip compartments protects the tipple from the shaft 


gases yet allows ready access to guides, buntons and 
the like. 
necessary. In practice, four are employed on each lump 


table together with two pick men who break up the lumps 
of coal and gob so that the slate and bone may be 
dropped through a 6x6-in. grating into the gob conveyor, 
the coal being returned to the tables. The egg and nut 
tables usually employ four pickers each. 

The gob conveyor consists of two parallel troughs, 
into which the burnable and unburnable pickings are 
sorted. The burnable material is taken by this con- 
veyor to a bin adjacent to the shaft where it is crushed 
for use in the boiler house. The unburnable gob is 
delivered into a bin of the ‘“wine-glass” type so situated 
that its contents may be discharged into a car stand- 
ing on the No. 2 nut track below the end of the No. 2 
nut loading boom. 

The picking shed is entirely inclosed and provided 
with a line of windows across the end of the picking 
space. Consequently this portion of the building may 
be heated, and the pickers are well protected from the 
weather. The loading booms, however, extend into the 
open and are raised and lowered by counter-balanced, 
worm-geared hoists suspended from a_steel-frame 
bridge situated down track but near the ends of the 
dooms. The hoists raising and lowering these booms, 
however, are housed in a totally inclosed gallery. 


INDIVIDUAL MOTORS DRIVE VARIOUS UNITS 


All the various tipple units are fitted with individual 
motor drives equipped with helical gears and flexible 
couplings. The motors are operated from push-button 
control boards located in the picking shed over the 
engine track. Here the tippleman can overlook the 
operation of the entire tipple. Cars on the tracks 
are controlled by car retarders, and the booms are 
raised and lowered by the trimmer. 
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Lown yard from the end of the loading booms is 
another structure spanning the tipple tracks. In this 
is installed a ring crusher mounted on skids. This 
machine may be moved into position opposite the end 
of the loading booms, the product from which may be 
crushed and loaded directly into a car. A small hopper 
is also mounted above the engine track so that a loco- 
motive may be coaled with egg fuel which is held in 
this hopper for this purpose. 

The tipple construction is heavy and rigid through- 
out. The shaker trusses are framed into the main 
structure instead of being carried on a separate support 
as is the usual practice. There is no sway to this 
structure and the vibration when the screens are run- 
ning is barely perceptible. The tower above the shaft 
is of reinforced concrete up to a point 17 ft. above the 
rail. Above this elevation it is of structural 
concreted on three sides, leaving the front entirely open 
thus affording ready access to the skip, guides, buntons, 
etc., and at the same time protecting the steel and the 
interior of the tipple from shaft gases and consequent 
deterioration. 

The shaft is provided with overturning skips pivoted 
at the bottom and provided with latches to hold them 
in a vertical position within the shaft. They are 
operated by long-radius dumping angles at the top so 
as to afford an easy dumping cycle and diminish the 
drop given the coal during discharge. The dumping 
side of the skip is inclined at an angle of 30 deg. to 
the vertical, so that the skip has to overturn only 
105 deg. in order to secure a 45 deg. angle for the flow 
of the coal. This inclination has been found sufficient 
in practice, and experience has shown that no excessive 
breakage of coal is incurred when a skip is operated 
in this manner. 

The hoisting equipment includes 
tem which, so far as is known, is 


steel, 


a double-rope sys- 
new in operations 
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Shaker Screens in Action 


These screens are double-decked, but the details of 
greatest interest are the supports and the drive. Pen- 
dulum hangers support these screens, the latter being 
driven by single arms or connecting rods. The screen 
openings used are both circular and slotted. 
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of this kind. A 1-in. hoisting rope is employed, both 
ends of which are fastened to the drum. The two ropes 
then pass over a double-grooved sheave and around an 
equalizing sheave 3 ft. in diameter attached to the 
skip bail. This affords an excellent rope connection at 
the skip with an easily accessible arrangement for 
adjustment at the drum. The small rope diameter 
makes it possible to employ a cylindro-conical drum 
5 to 7 ft. in diameter and a 24x42-in. hoisting engine 
operating at a fair speed. 

A single rope of equal strength would have been not 
less than 13 in. in diameter and would have required 
a drum at least 8 ft. in diameter. This would have 
necessitated the installation of an engine of much 
slower speed and longer stroke entailing a considerably 
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increased first cost for the hoist. The double-rope 
system has afforded entire satisfaction in practice, and 
there is no reason why a similar system cannot be 
adopted at many operations especially those employing 
skip hoisting where speed is slow and the load heavy. 

The skips have a nominal capacity of 320 cu.ft., or 
about 8 tons of coal. They may, however, be surcharged 
without spill to a capacity of 10 or 11 tons. Each skip 
with its bail weighs a little less than 7 tons complete. 

Exhaust steam from the hoisting engine is utilized 
for power purposes being passed through a pair of 
regenerators and a mixed-pressure turbine. These will 
be described in greater detail in the article on the power 
plant to appear later. 











The mine is designed to use solid-end cars and 
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“| Thermal Mine 
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weighpan before the 
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% skip has landed, 
& the gate in the skip 
iS chute is opened by 
iS the skip itself so 
q that there is no 
Xv spillage into the 
218 skip sump. As the 
* skip starts to rise, 
a also, this gate is 
8 closed so that it is 
L) unnecessary for the 
fet skip to remain 
: standing until the 
last dribble of coal 

has run into it 

This arrangement 

saves much _ time. 

The rotary dump 

handles two cars 

at a_ time. The 

skips will hold three 

cars of coal each 

but so far the reg- 





ular loading has 
been only two cars 
or about 6 tons per 
skip. In the morn- 
single car is 
dumpelW in 
weigh pan. At the 
next dumping two 
cars are discharged, 
one in each pan. 
The weigh pan with 
two carloads is dis- 


ing a 
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Pickers at Work on the Picking Tables 


Four pickers and two pickmen on the lump table and four 
pickers on the egg table complete the usual complement of coal 
cleaners. This portion of the building is enclosed and may be 
heated. The loading booms, however, extend out into the weather. 


overturning self-dumping cages at the auxiliary shaft. 
A two-car rotary dump is placed at the foot of the 
main shaft. The skips will hold three cars of coal each 
but so far have been regularly operated on a two-car 
This gives a total load of about 6 tons per skip. 
The hoisting cycle at the present time actually con- 
sumes about 25 sec. This includes all the operations 
between hoists, about 8 sec. being consumed in loading 
the skip at the bottom. Cars are handled through the 
rotary dump in trips without uncoupling, the car hitch- 
ings employed embodying a swiveling spring drawhead 
at one end of the car and a single link between cars. 
Cars are moved and spotted in the dump by means 
of a chain feeder about three car-lengths long. This 
is provided with lugs which engage lugs on the cars. 
Two sets of lugs are provided on the chain, one en- 
gaging the cars and one coming between them. Thus 


basis. 
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should one set miss the car, the next set would pick 
up and carry the trip along without interruption. 

This car feeder is operated by a 35-hp. motor fitted 
with a solenoid brake. A foot brake also is applied 
to the headshaft as an auxiliary. The grade on the 
bottom is 6 per cent against the loads; that on the feeder 
is 13 per cent adverse, while the grade on the dump 
is 2 per cent with the loads, this inclination being 
extended for some distance below the dump in order to 
string out the cars and put tension on all of the cou- 
plings so that the pins will not fall out during the 
dumping process. Below this 2 per cent section the 
grade is gradually flattened out to level, so that trips 
when cut off at the dump run easily and uniformly to 
the end of the empty track. 

Trips are brought in from the mine by the main 
haulage motor and left on the main bottom. The 
locomotive then proceeds by way of a crosscut to the 
empty bottom where it picks up its trip of empties and 
returns to the mine. The trip of loads left on the bot- 
tom is taken by a shunter locomotive which operates on 
a track beside the single-track bottom. This moves 
the trip forward until its first car may be coupled onto 
the string of cars on the feeder. 

In this manner a continuous supply of cars is pro- 
vided for the dump and feeder, and the whole string, 
sometimes aS many as sixty cars at a time, is easily 
handled by the feeder. The trips are cut off just below 
the dump and a stop is provided so that the couplings 
may be slack when pins are to be pulled. 

The car dump handles two cars at a time and is 
actuated by two air cylinders set horizontally in the 
shaft bottom alongside the feeder frame and under the 
floor. From the dump, coal from each car goes into 
a separate weigh pan. The second carload goes in on 
top of the first and is weighed with a double-beam scale. 
This scale is arranged for the ultimate installation of 
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Bottom Layout of Thermal No. 4 Mine 


Coal may be hoisted from either the main or auxiliary shafts, and the 
circumstances, however, all hoisting will be é 
‘areful planning was exercised in laying out this bottom. 


Under ordinary 


6,000 tons per day. ¢ 


either a weightograph or a self-recording device of 
some kind. 

In ordinary manipulation, a single car is dumped in 
a weigh pan. On the next operation of the dump, two 
cars are discharged. This gives two carloads in one 
weigh pan and one in the other. From this time on, 
two cars are discharged at a time, and two loads of 
coal are ready for each skip as it lands. When three 
cars are handled in a skip the first car can either be 
dumped against the gate in the chute, or three carloads 
may be discharged successively into the pan and 
weighed cumulatively in the same manner as two Cars. 
The weigh pan is of the ordinary gravity-operated type, 
with an air plunger to lift the brake weight. 

When operating at maximum capacity, the weigh pan 
will be dumped as soon as the descending skip has 
passed the dumper level. The coal will thus reach the 
skip just as it lands. To prevent coal going into the 
sump and to avoid the necessity of holding the skip 
until the last dribble of coal has passed into it, a 
pivoted and counterweighted undercut gate has been 
placed at the lower end of the chute from the weigh pan 
to the skip. This gate is opened by the skip itself 
during the last 6 ft. of its descent. It is closed by a 
counterweight when the skip rises. This gate is pro- 
vided with a discharge spout that projects over the 
side of the skip in the loading position and prevents 
spillage of coal between the chute and skip. At present 
the skip remains at the bottom only 8 sec. This time 





mire has been largely developed from this latter opening. 
done at the main shaft which is equipped to raise 


interval, however, may be decreased as the operation 
of hoisting is speeded up. 

All operations of handling coal on the bottom are 
performed by four men, a weighman, a check puller, a 
dumper who handles the feeder and the rotary dump, 
and a man on the shunter locomotive. In a cage-hoist- 
ing mine the weighman and check puller would be 
located in ‘the tipple, leaving two men properly as- 
signed to the bottom as against at least the four that 
would be needed for uncoupling, coupling dnd caging 
in a mine even approximately the size of this one if it 
were hoisting by means of cages. 

It is anticipated also at this mine that the main- 
tenance expense incurred in keeping cars in proper 
shape will be reduced at least 50 per cent on account 
of the solid-end construction and the easy manner in 
which these cars are handled at this operation. 

The Donk Bros. Coal & Coke Co., owners of this 
property, is the largest company operating in the Stand- 


ard District—or Belleville Field—of Illinois. This firm 
has row been in business for sixty years during which 
time it has controlled many coal properties. In addi- 


tion to Thermal No. 4, it at present operates Maryville 
No. 2, with a capacity of 4,000 tons a day, and a coal 
washery with a capacity of 1,000 tons. The company 
also controls the St. Louis, Troy and Eastern R.R., on 
which coal is transported to the St. Louis market. 
Within this latter city and in East St. Louis, IIl., 

operates fourteen retail coal yards. 
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Old Men More Subject Than Younger to Aecceidents 


Habit Promotes Carelessness—Declining Activity Possible Cause 





of Accidents—Older Men Probably Succumb to Accidental Inju- 
ries—Men Who Have Had One Accident Liable to Have Another 


By THOMAS T. READ AND W. W. ADAMS* 


the more likely to suffer from accidents? is a ques- 

tion frequently asked at safety meetings. It is 
commonly thought that the new employee is the more 
liable to injury, because of his unfamiliarity with the 
hazards of his new job. On the other hand, it is often 
claimed that the man’s very 
unfamiliarity impels him 


I: THE new employee or the old and experienced one 


sports and activities making him liable to occasional in- 
jury, is yet able to escape under circumstances that might 
result in accident to an older man. The alertness of the 
younger and more active man seemingly more than 
compensates for the less active and therefore less 
hazardous occupation of the older class of workmen. 
This view is further 
strengthened by the higher 





to use greater caution, 
which should compensate 
or more than compensate 
for his inexperience. 
Again, it is argued that 
the old employee will avoid 
hazards through habit; but 
others claim that habit will 
more often cause a man to 
ignore hazards that would 
attract the attention of a 
less familiar workman who 
is conscious of his danger. 
As a simple illustration 
of the latter argument, 


BORN UNDER AN UNLUCKY STAR 


Though constellations and their groupings have 
nothing to do with the lives of men, the old be- 
lief is that there are individuals subject to unu- 
sual personal hazards who find danger even in 
relatively safe occupaiions. 
sarily reckless but may be temperamentally un- 
able to scent danger or slow to avoid it. 
of us as years increese and strength declines fall 
under the influence of the unlucky star. 
men, for instance, are notoriously unsafe in “he 
saddle and some become so with increasing ye_rs. 


fatality rates among the 
older employees in mines. 

The figures compiled 
from the reports of the 
Registrar General show 
that older miners almost 
invariably meet with a 
larger number of fatal 
accidents than younger 
men. The fatality rate for 
men about sixty-five years 
of age, for example, may 
be seven times as high as ° 
that for men under twenty- 
five years of age. In Table 


They are not neces- 
Most 


Some 





compare the two ways in 
which a small child and a 
grown person will button their clothes. The grown 
person, by force of habit gives no attention to what he 
is doing and fails to notice a needle left sticking in the 
buttonhole. On the other hand a child performing the 
same operation with conscious attention to each button 
and hole is more likely to see the needle and remove it 
before being hurt. 

Doubtless there is truth in all these arguments, but 
their relative weight cannot now be determined, because 
we do not have sufficient statistical data from which to 
argue. Evidence supporting the view that accident 
frequently increases with the age of the individual and, 
presumably also, with his experience and length of 
service, is furnished by certain statistical data relating 
to fatalities among coal miners in England and Wales. 

Statistics covering three three-year periods, 1890-92, 
1900-02, and 1910-12, taken from the report of the 
Registrar General, Great Britain, show that accidental 
deaths are not only more frequent among the older 
miners employed in the mines, but fatalities are like- 
wise more frequent among the older men engaged in 
other industries than mining. The latter fact is rather 
more surprising than the former, because older men, 
being less active and presumably, leading a more quiet 
mode of life, might be expected to meet with fewer 
hazards, considering all occupations. It is probable, 
however, that this factor is more than counterbalanced 
by the lesser degree of alertness of the older men. 

Apparently a younger man, though engaging in 


_ NoTE—Published by permission of the Director, U. S. Bureau of 


“Acting assistant to the director and statistician, respectively. 


WUUUUEUOGUOUOEVUUAEUEUEDADAEARU EAL EUAEU ANTE A ACETATE GREET TA TUES ATAU 


I are given the fatality 
rates, per thousand men, 
in each respective age group indicated in the left-hand 
column. The rates are further classified as mine acci- 
dents and accidents in other industries. 

One point not shown by these figures is the character 
of mining work performed by men of different ages. 
It is possible that many of the younger men are new 
employees, and hence are not assigned to the more 
hazardous jobs in the mines, until they have acquired 
the necessary experience to perform the work with a 
reasonable degree of safety. 

Another point not considered is the lower bodily 
resistance of the older men, which may cause them to 
succumb to an injury from which a younger man might 
quickly recover. In the absence of evidence on these 
two points, however, the record indicates that, in the 
coal mines of England and Wales at least, fatality rates 
are higher among the older and presumably, more 
experienced employees. 

Another factor that has attracted little attention as 
yet is what may properly be called the “personal 
accident hazard.” This is recognized, to some extent at 
least, in the axiomatic phrase, “the best accident pre- 








Table I—Fatality Rates of Miners in Great Britain 
By Age Groups 


— Mine Fatalities —Fatalities of Others—— 


Age Group 1890-92 1990-02 1910-12 1890-92 1900-02 1910-12 
15-20... 1.5 1.1 a = 0.1 0.2 
20-25. 1.3 1.0 1] 0.2 0.2 0.2 
25-35 1.6 est Ee. 0.2 0.1 0.2 
35-45 1.8 1.4 <2 0.3 0.2 0.3 
45-55 2.4 1.7 1.4 0.5 0.4 0.5 
55-65 2.4 2.9 1.6 0.7 0.8 0.7 
65 and upward 3.0 2.6 8 eT 2 1.5 
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ventive is a careful man.” It is probable, however, 
that this phrase implies, in the minds of most people, 
that any man who wishes can put himself in that 
category and so eliminate most of his accident hazards. 
But such reasoning is faulty. A deaf or blind man has 
a personal accident hazard owing to his disability, and 
no amount of care on his part will serve to eliminate 
though it will lessen the degree of hazard. There is 
good reason to suppose the existence of other personal 
characteristics that, though less evident than blindness 
or deafness, still constitute true accident hazards. 

The only statistical studies that throw any light on 
this matter are those made by Karl Marbe, professor 
in the University of Wiirzburg, in an effort to support 
his hypothesis that a man’s liability to accident can be 
measured by the number of accidents he has already 
experienced. The studies are based on the records of 
an insurance company that insured commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers in the German army against 
accidents of any kind. 

Three thousand individuals, taken at random from 
among those who had been insured for ten years or 
more, were selected and their individual accident 
records plotted and compared. These were divided into 
three groups as follows: (a) Persons who had had no 
accidents in the first five years of their insurance 
period, (b) Those who had had but one accident in this 
period, (c) Those who had had several accidents in the 
same period. The average number of accidents for each 
group for the second five years was then computed, and 
is as in Table II. 





Table Il—Average Number of Accidents in Second 
Five-Year Period 
(Of men grouped by accidents in first five-year period) 
Group A (No accident in first five-year period).............. 0.52 
Group B (One accident in first five-year period)............. 0.91 
Group C (More than one accident in first five-year period)... 

In other words, a man who has had an accident in 
his first five-year period is nearly twice as likely as a 
man who had no accident in the first five vears to have 
an accident in his second five-year period. A man who 
had more than one accident in the first five years is 
more than 23 times as liable to accident in the second 
five years as the man who had no accident in the first 
five years. 

This computation was checked by dividing the same 
individuals into two groups; (a) Those who had no 
accidents in the first two years of the insurance period 
and (b) Those who had one or more accidents in the 
first two years. Computing the average accident rate 
during the last two years of the insurance period for 
each of these groups, they compare as in Table III. 

Table I1I—Average Number of Accidents in Last Two 

Years of Insurance Period 
(Of men first two vears) 


grouped by accidents in 


Group <A 
Group B 


(No accidents in first two-year period) 0.24 
(One or more accidents. in the first two-yeat1 


In other words, a man who has had an accident in 
the first two years of his insurance period is, approx- 
imately, twice as likely to have an accident in the last 
two years as is a man who had no accident in the first 
two years of the same period. 

The question immediately 


arises, however, as to 


whether the persons injured in the first two-year and 
periods 


five-year were not’ engaged in occupations 
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involving a greater hazard than those in which the 
persons who had no accidents in that period were 
engaged. For the purpose of checking this the individ- 
uals were divided into three classes of hazards; namely, 
the first class included bureau employees engaged in 
office work, the second those employees on foreign 
duties, the third class embracing those engaged in 
especially dangerous duties. Analyzing each of these 
classes it was again found that the persons who had 
accidents in the first two or five years of their insur- 
ance period were more liable to accident in the second 
or last two or five years of the insurance period. 

The possibility of hazard outside of the occupation 
of the individual, such as habitually engaging in certain 
forms of sport, was also investigated statistically, and 
this method also confirmed the first general conclusion 
that people who have had accidents are more liable to 
have more. 

The conclusion Professor Marbe draws from his 
study is whenever a man has an accident his insurance 
premium against subsequent accidents should be in- 
creased. A more important conclusion with respect to 
accident prevention, however, is the obvious necessity 
for increased care on the part of those who have had 
accidents. It is perhaps too generally supposed that an 
accident automatically makes a person more careful; 
but it is at least doubtful whether this is true. It seems 
safe to conclude from the statistical studies that when 
a man has had an accident it is, on the average, a notice 
to him that he needs to take unusual care to prevent 
future accidents. 





British Also Taking Stock of Resources 


REAT BRITAIN is re-acquiring apparently that 

interest in industry that marked the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth. 
With the Archbishop of Canterbury sinking the first 
pick into the downcast shaft of the Betteshanger 
Colliery and the Prince of Wales writing a foreword 
to the book on “Fuel,” recently contributed to the 
Recources of the Empire Series, we see a revival of 
that interest in industry which made an England of an 
earlier day known as a “Nation of Shopkeepers.” Our 
Canadian friends likewise have held celebrations as sig- 
nificant at the opening of briquetting works. For the 
volume on “Fuel” about to be reviewed not only the 
Prince of Wales but Sir Eric Geddes and Sir Robert A. 
Hadfield have written introductions. All of which open 
up on a book with 83 pp. on coal, lignite and peat, 15 on 
carbonization, synthetic processes and carbonaceous 
wastes, 67 on petroleum and 6 on power alcohol. 

The first section on coal, lignite and peat is by Pro- 
fessor Henry Louis, a well recognized authority in the 
coal industry. However we fear an American reader 
will be somewhat dissatisfied because the analyses given 
are relatively few and not detailed as to origin though 
they are given much space. In justification it must be 
acknowledged that the British government has provided 
no such storehouses of information relative to analyses 
as has been afforded by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

In a country like Great Britain where the coals vary 
in volatile matter with depth and igneous intrusions 
if more analyses were given it would be easier to ascer- 
tain the range of carbonization in any one district. 
The book is issued by Ernest Benn, Ltd., of 8 Bouverie 
St., London, England, measures 73x10} in. and contains 
208 pp. 
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Technical Sessions, Illinois Mining Institute 





Tracy Decribes the Twin Agents of Death—Open Door and Open 
Light — McCoy Tells How He and His High-School Boys Have 
Developed Telephony —- Farnham Relates How India Mines Coal 


HE OPEN light and the open door are the “twins” 
which endanger coal mining most seriously, said 
Mr. Tracy in an addfess on mine explosion causes 


and remedies before the Illinois Mining Institute. He 
attacked black powder as having killed 857 men in 
seventy-one United States explosions. Permissibles, 


properly used, he holds would greatly reduce accidents. 
The ‘‘twins” of the open miners’ light and the care- 
lessly opened door which shortcircuits mine air are 
most dangerous between Saturday at 6 p.m. and the 
following Monday morning at 8, and therefore should 
be guarded against during those hours most scru- 
pulously. Bureau of Mines statistics show they have 
caused the deaths of 2,300 men. 

The open door, so often left open by plain careless- 
ness, is one reason why no mine is safe. Mr. Tracy 
said the fact that an ordinary safety lamp may not 
detect gas is no proof that the mine cannot have a 
gas explosion. Such a lamp cannot detect gas in a 
quantity less than one per cent. But even 0.03 per cent 
of gas, if allowed to accumulate during a period such 
as a week-end, especially by short circuiting of air, 
rolls up in sufficient volume to make trouble. There 
have been explosions by gas in mines which normally 
generate only that small volume. 

He advocated the use of permissible explosives, more 
comprehensive state laws that would require the service 
of mine examiners with territories small enough to be 
carefully covered, and greater care by miners, fewer 
doors to give opportunity for accidental short circuits 
of air, the use of methane detectors, not lamps, in gas 
tests and the maintenance at every mine of auxiliary 
power for ventilating fans. He spoke favorably of the 
new code of safety accepted by the operators of Utah, 
following the Castle Gate disaster, which takes effect 
July 1. 

President D. D. Wilcox, remarked that Utah is not 
likely to live up to the new stringent code very long. 
The mutual effect of the explosion at Castle Gate is 
about like that caused by the Cherry mine disaster in 
Illinois in 1908. In that year Illinois adopted some 
impracticable regulations, many of which are not en- 
forced. 


NoTre—The meeting was described in last week’s issue, p. 917. 














First Locomotive at an Indian Coal Mine 


The Goodman company delivered this electric trinket to the 
fata Iron & Steel Co. for use in its Jamadoba colliery in the 
Jheria field, about 180 miles northwest of Calcutta only eighteen 
months ago. It helped mark the transition in Indian mining from 
he primitive to the modern. The transition is slow but is getting 
a good start in the mines of one or two companies. 

















Indian Type of Loading Machinery 
The common practice in India is to hoist coal out whenever 
labor is available and dump it on the ground until orders are 
received for shipment. When these come, the usual method of 
transporting coal from pile to car is by women like these, with 
baskets big enough to hold about 75 Ib. 


A discussion of the relative merits of black powder 
and permissibles followed in which Thomas English 
raised the point: Why does the Bureau of Mines ad- 
vise the use of no more than 13 lb. of permissible per 
hole, answering it by saying a greater quantity would 
generate too much carbon monoxide. 

The story of the first real success in radio communi- 
cation between the surface and the inside of a coal 
mine by ground conduction was told the Institute by 
A. B. McCall of the Springfield high school faculty and 
consulting engineer for the Bureau of Mines. He told 
the story of how he and the radio club of the high 
schoo! had interested themselves in the problem and 
how they got the results at the Woodside mine near 
Springfield that have attracted the attention not only 
of the state department of mines and minerals but of 
the Bureau. A descriptive article on their work will 
appear in Coal Age. 


SINK ELECTRODES BELOW GROUND WATER 


The method they have developed depends upon ver- 
tical transmission of voice currents between a pair of 
electrodes sunk 15 or 20 ft. into the surface over a 
mine and another pair in the mine, each pair connected 
to a 393-lb. telephonic set. The ground is almost con- 
stant and forms an excellent conductor unless thick 
deposits of metal ores or a heavy volume of water inter- 
venes. These conditions will seldom be met in coal and 
were not encountered at the Woodside mine. There, the 
surface electrodes were sunk below the ground-water 
zone and easy communication established with a set 
underground. It was determined that the line of the 
underground electrodes should parallel that of the elec- 
trodes on the surface but that audibility can be secured 
with variations up to an angle of 60 deg. 

The practical application of the method to assure 
communication between the top and entombed but not 
incapacitated miners caught by explosion or fire, would 
require the maintenance of such sets in refuge cham- 
bers in various sections of a mine. Pairs of electrodes 
would then be maintained on the surface to which 


























High-Grade Technical Men at an Indian Mine 

This is the type of workmen that has to be depended upon to 
do much of the development of Indian coal mining from the 
primitive to the modern. The gentleman in the center wearing a 
black turban is the chief electrician at one colliery. However 
the equipment is nearly foolproof and is successfully operated 
by the natives after a little training. 
a portable set duplicating those in the mine could be 


attached at any moment during an emergency. 


No WIRES OR RAILS USED IN CONDUCTING LINE 


Previous radio communication with underground 
places have depended largely upon the presence of wires, 
rails or other metallic conductors, Mr. McCoy said, even 
though breaks might have existed in such conducting 
lines. This new system depends upon ground conduc- 
tion alone and can be operated at depths limited by the 
distance between the electrodes of each surface pair. 
Mr. McCoy and his high-school boys learned that the 
operating depth can be up to five times the distance 
between electrodes. The experimenters hope to carry 
their work farther and prove the value of other radio 
circuits which will further simplify the already simple 
one that has been used successfully at Woodside mine. 

Coal mining in India proved a most interesting and 
somewhat amusing process to the Institute as pictured 
in word and slide by S. W. Farnham of the Goodman 
Mfg. Co. While a storm raged outside sweeping chairs 
off the deck and eventually driving the boat to tie up 
for an hour, Mr. Farnham spoke of the immense de- 
posits of India, especially of the Jharia and Raniganj 
fields where many beds exist, some of them 20 ft. or 
more thick, the mining methods in which have been 
most primitive. 


WIFE AND FAMILY HELP HUSBAND UNDERGROUND 


In the Jharia field the thickness of the coal is no 
less than 200 ft. so that a big mine could operate for 
years under a surface of not more than 40 acres. The 
miners are of the agricultural caste and mine and load 
coal only between crop seasons 





and at 382c. a ton, each 
man taking his wife and 
probably -his whole family 





























Modern Coal-Mine Top Works in India 

The plants at two mines are shown in this picture. They are 
close together because the coal deposits under some of the land 
in the Jheria and Raniganj fields often total 200 ft. in several 
workable seams. Thus a tract of 40 acres often has enough 
coal in it to justify the erection of an expensive and permanent 
top plant. The men in the foreground are part of the electrical] 
gang of the mine. 
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down into the mine with him while he is at work. 
Ventilation such as American miners get would not be 
endured by the Indian who fears catching cold from 
fresh air underground. The result is mine atmospheres 
are usually foul but entirely satisfactory to the Indian 
while he gets out his 14 tons a day which is pushed 
out of the mine by the women in 1,200-lb. “tubs” or 
larry cars at a haulage cost to the mine owner of five 
cents a ton. Most of the coal from both slope, shaft 
or strip mines is dumped on the surface as fast as the 
operator can get men to mine it. It is loaded onto 
railroad cars by women with baskets whenever there is 
a shipment to be made. 

In underground mining the best practice calls for 
the driving of 12-ft. entries dividing the coal into 
blocks which are removed on a retreating basis so that 
extraction often is high. Usual practice at those mines 
which are near rivers is to flush sand into the worked- 
out areas thus supporting the roof behind the active 
operations. 

But coal mining in India recently has been turning 
to more modern and bigger-scale methods, he said. The 
first electric locomotive was put to work in the fields 
only 18 months ago. Skip hoists are being installed in 
a few mines and the haulage equipment is steadily 
getting larger. 





Removed Ventilating Tubes at Gartshore 
And Explosion Resulted 


N GREAT BRITAIN the reports on mine explosions 

come long after the event, perhaps because the 
inquiry is quite thorough but more often for reasons 
that extenuate rather than explain. The report on the 
Gartshore explosion has just come to hand though it 
occurred as long ago as July 28 of last year. The 
official inquiry was held at Glasgow, Jan. 23-24, and 
twenty-two witnesses were called. It appears that at 
this colliery, which is in Dumbartonshire, Scotland, a 
6x8 ft. roadway had been driven for use as a sump 
from the bottom of a shaft 558 ft. deep. The roadway 
was 590 ft. long and crossed three pitching seams of 
coal. It was driven quite crookedly, so much so that it 
almost returned on itself. It was ventilated by a pipe 
of 17-in. diameter which carried air from the return 
current of the mine to the face of the roadway, about 
3,000 cu.ft. of air being thus delivered. Naked lights 
were used, but a flame safety lamp was kept burning 
near the roof at the face. 

The ventilating pipes were removed from the face 
outwards as soon as steel girders and brick walls had 
been erected to support the roof and sides. Walls were 
being erected near the mouth of the roadway when an 
explosion occurred killing eight men and injuring two. 
Safety lamps, a cap with an acetylene lamp attached, a 
cap with a “‘naked-light” lamp attached and a can con- 
taining calcium carbide were taken from the sump-road 
20 ft. from the mouth. The use of ventilating pipes in 
Great Britain, the danger of withdrawing them before 
a positive air circuit is provided for their replacement 
and the deliberate way the British follow up even minor 
accidents are interesting features in the record. 





IN SPITE of heartbreaking obstacles in the path of 
underground loading, there’s Joy among the loading 
machine men. 
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Sleeve Bearing Keeps Oil From 
Spattering Motor 


Oil and Dust Carrying Bearing Lubricant 
Causes Electrical Equipment Failures—Bear- 
ing Excludes Dirt and Prevents Oil Leakage 


By R. PRUGER* 


C. of oil from the housings of bearings is 
rather a common source of trouble not only in 
the case of electric motors but wherever machinery is 
used. However, as long as no damage results from 
such leakage, a little attention on the part of the oper- 
ator will take care of any escaping oil and keep the 
installation neat and clean. 

With electrical machinery, however, the trouble is 
far more serious, the escaping oil easily reaches the 
windings or commutator and finally causes a short cir- 
cuit or other serious damage to the machine. This 
may interrupt operation and entail expense for repairs. 
It will also result in considerable waste of lubricant, 
which is quite an item where a large number of motors 
are used. Fig. 1 shows how leakage occurs. 

In order to remedy such defects, a ‘“‘sealed-sleeve”’ 
bearing has been designed. If a perfect air seal can 
be maintained, that is, if the air cannot get in, it is 
obvious that the oil cannot get out. Preventing air 
currents from passing through the housing should. 
therefore, eliminate the leakage. 


HOUSING MADE ALMOST WHOLLY AIRTIGHT 


Though it is not possible to maintain an absolutely 
air-sealed housing, yet the design can be made such 
that it will approach this condition, and when further 
supplemented by mechanical devices, for the purpose 
of taking care of what little oil might still get out, 
a housing can be made which permits operating at high 
speeds despite the resultant air suction set up by 
adjacent ventilating blades and other moving parts. 

This has been accomplished in the design as shown 
in Fig. 2. It may be noted that the bearing shell itself 
was not changed but remained standard, thus being 
interchangeable with bearings formerly used. The 
housing, however, is of a new type. 

The cover, ordinarily found at the outside of the 


*Motor Engineering Department, Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Fig. 1—Motor Bearing of Conventional Design 


Note the openings in the housing through which air and dust 
an enter the bearing, mix with the oil and be carried into the 
tor windings. 
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Fig. 2—Motor Bearing with Sealed Sleeve 
This illustration shows how effectively this bearing is sealed 
against the entrance of air or dust and prevents the leakage of 
oil or oily vapor into the motor. 


housing, that closes the opening through which the oil 
ring is admitted, was placed on the inside of the hous- 
ing. This cover need not be removed, except for 
changing the bearing. This new location has the ad- 
vantage that it permits the cover itself to be carefully 
bolted down, fully compressing the packing under it. 
As it is thus practically out of reach on the assembled 
motor, no one is likely to attempt to remove it. 

For the purpose of inspecting the oil ring, a large 
pipe plug has been placed on the outside end of the 
housing. This plug can be removed easily and put 
back into place, air tight, with equal ease. 

The dowel pin, which ordinarily keeps the bearing 
from turning and which is inserted from the outside wall 
of the housing, has been placed on the inside of the 
housing directly accessible through the pipe plug hole. 
Any sucking action has thus been rendered harmless, 
as it will be within the housing itself. 


SHOULD NoT BECOME EVEN OIL SOAKED 


The drain plug usually found at the lower part of the 
housing has been omitted. Such a plug certainly should 
not leak oil but that is not enough, it should not even 
become oil-coated. The effect of air currents passing 
over wetted surfaces and carrying oil vapors into the 
machine has been found quite an objectionable feature. 
For this reason every effort has been made to omit 
wherever possible all tapped holes, as it is found that 
pipe plugs below the oil level will leak. Even if plugged 
correctly at first, frequent unscrewing and oftentimes 
careless replacing will cause a small leak. This results 
in large wetted surfaces over which the inrushing air 
passes. Experience has shown that a sealed housing 
which does not permit the air to enter will also exclude 
dirt and dust. With grinding of bearings, due to dirt 
in the oil, eliminated, the life of the bearing and the 
periods between changing of oil may be lengthened con- 
siderably. 

Inasmuch as the shaft of an electric motor has a 
certain amount of end play, which at times may become 
quite pronounced, the shaft, when moving toward the 
inside of the housing becomes wetted by the oil vapors 
in the housing. On its outward movement this wetted 
surface is exposed, and at high speeds, small particles 
of oil are thrown off. As in the previous case, air cur- 
rents pick up these particles and carry them into the 
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motor, where they are deposited upon the windings. 
It has been-shown that on motors running at 3,600 
r.p.m., this feature resulted in covering windings and 
adjacent parts with a film of oil within a few days’ 
operation. 

In order to eliminate this defect, a conical collar, 
forming a seal and acting as an oil thrower, has been 
placed upon the shaft on the inside of the housing 
of 3,600 r.p.m. machines. This collar is slotted to 
permit its being held on the shaft by reason of its own 
spring or clamping action, which permits automatic 
adjustment. This collar runs in a stationary cone- 
shaped piece of the same cone angle, leaving a small 
running clearance between the two conical surfaces. 
Any oil vapor reaching this clearance space is held 
there by capillarity when the machine is at rest and 
is quickly pulled toward the inside of the housing by 
centrifugal force when the motor is in operation and 
is thrown off by the lip of the revolving cone. 

The oil thus thrown off is deposited on the inside 
of housing walls, where it is free to run downward. 
For this reason, the stationary cone is provided with 
a groove which guides the oil back into the oil well. 

A similar action takes place on the inside end of 
the housing. Here, however, the shaft is provided with 
oil throwers of standard design, permitting the use of 
standard rotors the same as on the old standard ma- 
chines. Again, the same action of small particles of 
oil being thrown off when shaft end play takes place 
is found. Such small quantities of oil as are thrown 
off at that point are caught by the outer chamber of the 
housing cap and rendered harmless. The soft felt 
washer placed on the inside and the soft felt lining 
in the outer chamber absorb this small quantity of oil 
and lead it back by capillarity into the oil well. 

Soft felt washers at either end of the housing are 
primarily for the purpose of making the housing dust- 
proof and not to prevent oil leakage. In very dirty 
places, a double chamber cap, such as shown on the 
inside end of the housing, may also be provided at the 
outside end. Very fine dirt or grit deposited upon the 
shaft may find its way into the housing once it is 
worked under the felt by the end play. However, when 
the cap is provided with a double chamber, any dust 
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deposited upon the shaft can reach only up to the cap, 
and the shaft surface next to the felt washer and 
within this outer chamber is thus protected from any 
deposit. This, however, is found necessary only in 
very dirty places where much fine hard grit is found 
suspended in the air. 


CIRCUMVENTING SUCTION OF FAN BLADES 


As the action of fan blades and blowers driven at 
high speeds by the motor sets up quite a vacuum next 
to the inside end of the housing, it is obvious that this 
vacuum is communicated to the space’ within the hous- 
ing itself, as it is impossible to seal the housing abso- 
lutely on account of the shaft passing through. As a 
result of the housing being divided into several sepa- 
rate chambers by the bearing supports, unbalanced air 
pressure may result in case the oil level is high enough 
to close the lower cored openings. It is for this reason 
that a cored channel which establishes communication 
between the chambers, thus balancing the air pressure, 
is provided at the top part of the housing, for the oil 
level next to the inside end of the housing may be raised 
if a vacuum greater than that found elsewhere in the 
housing exists. 

At high speed, the action of the oil ring frequently 
sets up a surging of the oil, forcing it in the direction 
of rotation of the ring, which action may cause a slight 
overflowing at the overflow plug. This may be pre- 
vented by means of baffles which are cast into the 
housing and form a quiet level in the chamber next to 
the overflow plug. 

It will be observed that where soft felt washers, such 
as are shown at the outside end of housing, are used, 
the metal cap has an inside bore diameter of at least 
4 in. larger than the shaft diameter, which is for the 
purpose of lending resilience to the soft felt. If the 
felt were compressed at a point close to the shaft, it 
would in a short time wear out, becoming glazed and 
hardened, causing it to burn and char. Soft felt of a 
good quality, if left free to expand, will act somewhat 
like a brush, and wear almost indefinitely, accomplish- 
ing its function as dust protector. 

It is sometimes found, that machine operators fill the 
housing by removing the plug at the top. This is in- 











Fig. 3— New 

Type Bearing 
Although this bear- 
ing has been in 
for many 
months, there is no 
leakage of oil into 
the motor, the shaft 
being actually 
rusty. 


service 
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Fig. 4 — Dust- 
Covered Motor 


This squirrel-cage 
motor has been 
operating continu- 
ously in severe ma- 
chine-tool service 
for nearly a year 
with no oil being 
added to the bear- 
ings. The dust 
covering the bear- 
ing is perfectly dry 
and can be blown 
off easily. 




















correct and unless the overflow plug is watched closely 
when filling, the oil level may rise so rapidly that it 
may also overflow into the motor through the housing 
bore. The soft felt washer located at the face of the 
housing prevents this overflowing effectively for a long 
enough time that the oil can find its level. 


FREEDOM FROM DIRT PROLONGS LIFE OF OIL 


This type of bearing requires practically no attention, 
and it has been found that it is best to postpone oiling 
until the need for it becomes apparent. This may be 
due to the natural breaking down of the oil or to 
dirt which may eventually become mixed with the 
lubricant. 

It is always advisable to renew the oil soon after a 
new motor has been put into service to make sure of 


getting rid of core sand. Though the motor manu- 
facturer removes as much of this as possible, some 
of the recesses in the housing may contain hard de- 
posits which, when softened by the oil, become loosened. 
A test sample, drawn out of the oil reservoir by means 
of a small pump, would soon disclose this fact. 

It has been proved that the sealed-sleeve bearing 
requires less attention than is now common with electric 
motor operation, and in fact an occasional inspection 
is sufficient to convince the operator that the proper 
oil level is being maintained and that no refilling is 
required. Operating conditions and quality of lubricant 
used will easily set the period required for oil renewals, 
which may be from three to six months or even longer. 
A good grade of light machine oil is preferred for use 
with the leak-proof sleeve bearing. 





How to Ground Electrical 
Mining Machinery 


With Bonded Track or Pipe Beware Lest Changes 
Destroy Ground — Interconnect Pipes Electrically 
With Gathering Pumps Do Not Rely on Pipe 


By CHARLES M. MEANS 
Consulting Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

be IMPORTANCE of grounding the frames, bed- 

plates and all metallic non-current carrying parts 
of stationary electrical equipment is fully evidenced by 
the fact that all safety rules require it. It is doubly 
important, when we are dealing with underground 
equipment because of the character of the surroundings. 
Close adherence to the rules for grounding is strictly 
necessary for all power equipment, regardless of the 
voltage of the circuit to which such equipment is con- 
nected, 

The object of grounding is to maintain all metallic 
non-current carrying parts at zero potential or at the 
Same potential as the surrounding earth. In order to 
Create this condition such parts must be in intimate 
contact with the earth. 

Article entitled “The Grounding of Electrical Mining 


M nery” delivered at meeting of West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute, Elkins, W. Va., June 17-18. 


This naturally brings us to the problem of what can 
be considered an adequate ground connection and how 
to obtain it in a mine. The conditions existing in coal 
mines vary between wide limits and no definite rules 
for grounding can be laid down that will fit every case. 

Where a well-bonded track or a relatively long pipe 
line laid on the bottom is available, the problem is not 
difficult of solution. But it is important to know that 
the track is not likely to be disturbed or the pipe line 
broken near the point where the ground is attached. 
This, however, is a problem of maintenance, for the 
permanency of the ground is dependent on inspection 
and upkeep. 

When equipment is located remote from a bonded 
track or a pipe line, the problem may involve difficul- 
ties. In many mines the roof and bottom may be quite 
dry and therefore act as an insulator. Under such 
conditions it will be difficult to secure an adequate 
ground; but in turn the hazard involved under such 
conditions is likely to be of less consequence than in 
wet places. 

It should be the rule, nevertheless, to apply a good 
ground to all stationary equipment, no matter where 
located. It may be necessary to run the ground wire 
a long distance to obtain an adequate connection to the 
earth. Such a wire should be run on insulating sup- 
ports and in no case be allowed to lie on the bottom 
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along the entries, or in contact with the sides of roof. 

The method of installing the ground connection is 
important. It should receive the same care as the line 
wires. The wire should be accessible and in plain view 
at all times to admit of ready inspection. Its size can 
be determined by local conditions but should never be 
smaller than No. 6. 


GIVE GROUND CONNECTION SAME CARE AS FEEDERS 


In underground substations great care should be taken 
to provide adequate ground connection. It is to the 
interest of safety to provide more than one ground con- 
nection from all equipment so located. The ground 
wire may be soldered, brazed or otherwise connected 
to the machine in lugs that are held by clamps, bolts 
or studs. The frames and bedplates of motors and 
generators, all supporting metallic frames on the 
switchboards or controlling devices, as well as the 
metallic covering of all cables, should be connected to 
the earth or grounded return. 

Motors and controls used to operate permanently 
located pumps should be treated in the manner de- 
scribed for substations. In pump rooms, however, the 
difficulty of securing a permanent ground is somewhat 
lessened by the presence of pipe lines which can be used 
for the purpose—but the ground connection should in- 
clude interconnection of all pipe lines, either through 
the ground wire or by permanently connecting the pipes. 

Gathering pumps present a somewhat different prob- 
lem, and each case must be handled as conditions 
warrart. In general it is safest to run an independent 
line to a permanent ground from the suction or dis- 
charge line. This practice eliminates the possibility 
of shock when disconnecting pipe lines and is impera- 
tive where wood or fiber water lines are used. In many 
cases, where the motor and control is mounted on the 
same hase as the pump, the elements of safety will be 
met by eliminating the ground connection entirely. 





BEWARE OF STOPS ON HEAVILY SANDED RAIL 


Trolley locomotives come under the head of portable 
equipment and are under all ordinary circumstances 
in intimate contact with a bonded track which answers 
every purpose of a proper ground. Exceptions to this 
assumption arise when the locomotive stops on a heav- 
ily sanded rail or is run onto a section of track that 
is not bonded. Both of these exceptions are the result 
of operating conditions that should not be allowed to 
exist. 

The storage-battery locomotive represents a type of 
electrical eauipment that does not require a ground 
connection, as its electrical circuit is complete within 
itself and should be insulated from the frame. 

With machines for mining, loading, drilling and con- 
veying coal, an entirely different problem has to be 
met, and one that does not always find a practicable 
solution. The legal requirements of certain foreign 
countries demand the grounding of frames of mining 
machines, but that is not required in this country. 

It is a fact that in certain mines a hazard is created 
by net grounding the frames, but in most mines very 
little if anything is to be gained, for a ground wire 
might be a source of danger. When we speak of min- 
ing machines, we naturally think of the shortwall type 
which is in general use. While cutting across the face 


or being dragged to or from the truck the frame is in 
intimate contact with the earth. 
There may be exceptions to this case. 


The frame 
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may happen to be insulated from the bottom to such an 
extent that a man, in the event of a short circuit be- 
tween the winding and the frame, might get a shock 
while standing on the floor of the mine. In dry places 
this usually is not a hazard, but it may be a source of 
danger in a wet mine. 

A greater hazard can exist when the machine is 
Icaded on a truck, as at this time it may be on a track 
that is insulated from the earth. Even there the value 
of a ground wire is questionable, as it would be better 
to bond the rails. With machines that cut coal while 
resting on a track and with loading machines and con- 
veyors a condition arises similar to that when a short- 
wall mining machine rests on a truck. This also can be 
met by bonding the rails where necessary. Equipment 
fitted with caterpillar trucks is in sufficienty close con- 
tact with the earth to be considered properly grounded. 

A somewhat different problem is involved in the use 
of portable electric drills, and it is considered advisable 
to use a cable having a separate conductor for ground- 
ing. Grounding is deemed necessary by the fact that 
the drill may not be in contact with the earth and may 
be actually in the hands of the operator. 


SURGES MAKE ALTERNATING CURRENT DANGEROUS 


Up to this time the voltage or character of current 
has not been mentioned inasmuch as all power circuits 
present a certain hazard due to their ability to produce 
a shock that may result fatally. The hazard varies 
with respect to the voltage as well as with the char- 
acter of current. Of ordinary underground current 
direct current of 250 volts probably presents the least 
hazard and 440-volt alternating current the greatest. 
The hazard of shocks from direct current at a given 
voltage is less than from alternating current having 
the same voltage reading. The alternating-current 
voltage shown on a voltmeter is the mean voltage and 
not the maximum and that must be remembered when- 
ever shocks are being considered. 

Alternating current has the added danger that the 
voltage may be materially increased by surges on the 
transmission line, or contact with a high-potential cir- 
cuit due to an accident at the transformer or switching 
equipment. 

It will probably be in the interest of safety to have 
all underground alternating-current circuits used for 
operating three-phase mining machines and_ similar 
equipment connected “Y” with the middle point 
grounded. The cases of all transformers connected to 
circuits supplying power for the operation of under- 
ground equipment should be properly grounded with a 
wire independent of that used for the grounding of 
lightning arresters. 

The lack of proper grounding of electrical equipment 
has been responsible in the past for a number of 
fatalities in the coal-mining industry and still continues 
to be an important hazard, but with our increasing 
knowledge of the value of grounding and the exercise 
of reasonable care, it is being materially reduced. 





THE LONGWALL SYSTEM of coal mining is being ex- 
tended in the Sydney Mines district, N. S., having been 
found suitable to conditions in the collieries. It is 
expected to be particularly advantageous in the opera- 
tion of the Princess mine, where, owing to its adoption, 
no further development will be necessary for ten years. 
It is asserted that labor costs will be reduced and the 
output increased. 
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West Virginia Mining Institute Discusses Safety 
Measures at Elkins and Views Conveyor Mine 


Classify Your Accidents as 


You Would Your Operating Costs— 


Interchangeable Copper Fuses in a Locked Fuse Box Favored—Socket 
Box on Rib at Each Room and Repair of Cables Outside Mine Advocated 


said to be the best meeting ever held by the West 

Virginia Coal Mining Institute, at Elkins, June 
17 and 18, which show that in Pennsylvania second 
mining is more hazardous than first mining but that 
the relative positions of these two operations in the 
scale of danger and safety can be exchanged by con- 
centration methods of mining. It was made evident 
also that much remains to be decided as to the best 
methods of grounding electrical mining machinery. 
Blowout fuses, what they should be and where they 
should be installed to protect machines and the men 
who operate them, also were discussed. J. W. Paul, 
chief of the coal mining investigations conducted by 
the Bureau of Mines, remarked, ‘“‘Wherever the engineer- 
ing profession devotes itself to accident prevention, it 
accomplishes something.” The problem rightly should 
be regarded as the engineer’s. 

Though Elkins is inaccessible from many parts of 
the state all regions were represented: Several men 
from Logan County were en route for 36 hours to join 
with more than 100 men who attended the meeting. 
The afternoon of the first day was devoted to papers 
and discussions, the evening to entertainment, and the 
following morning to an inspection trip. 


G ssi ine were given and analyzed at what is 


FOREPOLING ROOF MAY Do MoRE THAN CAUTION 


Newell G. Alford, consulting mining engineer of 
Pittsburgh, in his paper on “Engineering and Accident 
Prevention,” conveyed the need for better engineering 
methods and more extensive use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. His theory is that machines and mining meth- 
ods that facilitate their use will allow the coal to be 
extracted before the roof (which is responsible for 
most accidents) begins to work and come down. He 
let tables and charts do his talking. His paper will 
appear in next week’s issue. 

There was little discussion of Mr. Alford’s paper 
because the majority of the coal companies represented 
do not so classify the accidents that occur in their 
mines that such information can be properly correlated. 
Nevertheless he impressed the operators with the ad- 
vantages that might be derived by such systematic 
classification in measuring the efficiency of methods. 
The moral of his paper is that good engineering, not 
only saves operating costs but lowers accident rates. 

According to Dr. Rutledge, one company mined 
2,225,000 tons of coal in 47 months without a single 
fatality. This record for safety came to an end by 
a death that was due to the carelessness of the man 
who was the victim of the accident. Someone in the 


audience attributed this record to education, particu- 
larly by extension courses promoted by the state. 
Robert Lambie defended West Virginia by saying that 
the Gay Coal & Coke Co., Logan County, has a better 
record. 

An example of how good engineering makes mining 





comparatively safe even under hazardous conditions 
was given by Dr. Rutledge, referring to the methods 
now being used to recover pillar, roof and bottom coal 
from old mines in the Big Vein seam on Georges Creek. 
He said that forepoling and careful timbering has made 
it possible to tunnel through old workings and reach 
this valuable coal. 

A telegram from E. C. Jones, Glen White, W. Va., 
who was scheduled to read a paper on “Stray Currents,” 
informed the institute that sickness in his family de- 
terred him from attending the meeting. Charles M. 
Means, consulting engineer, of Pittsburgh, read a paper 
on “Grounding of Electrical Machinery,” which ap- 
pears in this issue. 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS NOT RATED BY MAXIMA 


Dr. Rutledge opened the discussion of Mr. Means’ 
paper by telling of some of his early observations of 
alternating-current installations. He said for a num- 
ber of years this kind of current gave much trouble. 
The legislators and the labor interests wanted to 
prohibit its use underground. Mine inspectors and elec- 
trical engineers disagreed as to the way in which alter- 
nating current should be handled. 

In answer to a question relative to voltages of 
alternating-current underground circuits Mr. Means 
warned against the use of 440 volts. A voltmeter 
reading registers only the mean voltage, whereas the 
maximum voltage may be 800. William Jarvis men- 
tioned the English method of grounding in which a 
third wire is carried from a junction box to the gene- 
rator in case of a two-wire direct-current system, and 
a fourth wire is similarly carried where alternating 
current is used. Dr. Rutledge asked what precautions 
might be taken in a scheme of that kind to prevent 
incorrect plugging of the terminals. Mr. Jarvis sug- 
gested that a color for each wire or some mechanical 
scheme would make identification easy. 


WAY TO AVOID INSERTION OF WIRE IN FUSE 


The discussion turned to cable and cutting-machine 
fuses. Dr. Rutledge sees a means of eliminating the 
dangers of copper fuses by the use of a locked fuse 
box. A piece of equipment of this kind is now on 
the market. It is so arranged that each of six fuses 
will burn out successively before a replacement is neces- 
sary. Mr. Lambie believes in having a socket on the 
rib tapped from the trolley wire to keep men away from 
the wire in plugging-in. He recommends the use of a 
fuse in the cable in addition to one on the machine 
to which it conducts power. Mr. Kingsland of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. said that he has a padlocked fuse 
box on one of his storage-battery locomotives. It con- 
tains three fuses; when all of these are blown they 
are replaced by the mine electrician who is the sole 
possessor of a key for the lock. This same equipment 
could be used on cutting machines. 
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In Alberta, power cables are often repaired on the 
outside of the mine, remarked Dr. Rutledge. This prac- 
tice insures a thorough job. He also mentioned the 
fact that insulated cable nips with enclosed fuses are 
being introduced in a few mines. 

In response to President J. W. Reed, Fairmont, Mr. 
Means stated that shocks from an ungrounded alternat- 
ing-current circuit would be prevented, of course, if all 
three wires were thoroughly insulated. But leakage 
almost invariably occurs giving the man who furnishés 
the path between the ground and the wire with which 
he comes in contact the full benefit of the difference 
of potential between them. 

Asked whether transformers should be placed inside 
or outside mines Mr. Means replied that virtually there 
is no difference between the two locations except that 
the inside location presents a fire hazard because the 
oil is likely to ignite. Fireproof stations are necessary 
therefore. Mr. Chapman asked if a person touching 
a 220-volt alternating-current line would get the maxi- 
mum of mean voltage. Mr. Means replied that he 
would get the maximum voltage which is considerably 
greater than the mean potential of 220 volts. 

Mr. Barrett is of the opinion that after all pains are 
taken to make the grounding of alternating-current 
equipment as thorough as possible, an added precaution 
should be taken to insulate it, as no ground is reliable. 

In the second half of the program, three papers 
were presented. The first of these, on “Abuse of 
Explosives,” was delivered by W. J. German, of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; the second, on “Explosion Hazards 
Investigation in Coal Mines,” by J. W. Paul, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and the third, on “Rock Dusting of Coal Mines; 
Efficacy, Methods and Cost,” by Edward Steidle, Pitts- 
burgh Pa. A general discussion followed the reading of 
these papers, led by John T. Ryan. 

In discussing Mr. German’s paper on explosives, 
R. D. Lambie remarked that the mine law of West 
Virginia requires explosives to be carried in fiber con- 
tainers, Mr. German declaring that in most cases the 
men stuffed the explosives in their pockets. In a 
discussion as to whether it was a desirable practice 
to contract out the drilling, tamping and shooting of 
coal to be done at night and without supervision Mr. 
German said that some shotfirers unless carefully 
watched, especially at night, are liable to shoot two 
holes simultaneously. Mr. German favors air-spacing 
only where the thickness of the coal is less than the 
depth of the cut. 


INFLAMMABILITY DEPENDS ON FUEL RATES 


In his paper, which dealt entirely with the hazards 
of coal dust, Mr. Paul gave an empirical formula 
deduced from laboratory tests for determining the de- 
gree of inflammability of coal dust. It is R V— 
(V + FC), in which R is the volatile ratio, V the volatile 
matter and FC the fixed carbon. This formula aids in 
establishing the minimum quantity of incombustible 
matter needed by any given mine dust to render it 
harmless. 

In response to Mr. Alfred, Mr. Paul said that when 
the Bureau declared that 5 oz. of coal dust per lineal 
foot of entry would propagate an explosion it based that 
figure on dust from the Pittsburgh seam, which 


had a volatile percentage of about 36 and on an entry 
measuring 6x10 ft. 

John T. Ryan said that with only a few months of 
experience the methods being used in the United States 
for rock dusting are superior to those used after years 
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This country 
should not follow European methods because conditions 


of experimentation by Great Britain. 


here are vastly different. In England, for instance, 
electric haulage is not used, labor costs are low and 
consequently mechanical means of distributing rock 
dust are not employed. The cost of rock dusting per 
ton of coal mined should be no higher in this country 
than in England for it will be done by machinery, 
whereas hand methods are often used in Britain. 

Everett Drennen questioned whether all layers of 
rock and coal dust on roof, rib and floor should be 
considered in determining the percentage of incom- 
bustible matter, seeing that the two dusts might be 
stratified. It is certain, however, that when the waves 
in advance of the flame of an explosion dislodge and 
stir up the dust the stratification will be destroyed. 
Mr. Reed questioned the effectiveness of rock dust in 
a wet mine but Mr. Ryan explained that a mixture of 
wet rock and coal dusts is safe; when one dries out 
so does the other, for which reason a safe condition 
prevails, wet or dry. 

Mr. Haas questioned whether the pulverizing plant 
should have as large a capacity as suggested by Edward 
Steidle, namely 1,000 lb. of rock dust per hour. Mr. 
Ryan replied that the crusher obtainable produces 1,000 
lb. per hr., and furthermore that it is planned to have 
the plant operated by company men having other 
duties to perform. 

The Institute adjourned at 6 p.m. It met again that 
evening at an informal dinner at the Hotel Tygart. 


“V” SYSTEM NoW EXTENDS UNDER HEAVIER COVER 


On the morning of the second day a party of seventy 
men drove in automobiles to the Norton mine of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., where mining by the 
“Vv” system with conveyors was observed. Better 
results are being obtained with this system as time 
goes on. When it was described in the Feb. 7 issue 
of Coal Age, coal was being mined in a section near 
the outcrop and under light cover. Two batteries are 
now working in as many sections under heavier cover. 
From 1,600 to 1,800 tons of coal are produced daily 
from these two sections. Room mining has_ been 
stopped; The Norton mine, therefore is a mechanical 
mine. A precaution has been taken recently to settle 
the dust raised where the coal discharges from one 
conveyor to another. Small water lines are tapped from 
the drainage pipes and conducted to these points where 
the water is sprayed on the coal through a stationary 
nozzle. 

The action of the roof apparently can be better con- 
trolled under the heavier cover. Falls of roof have 
less tendency to encroach on the protruding points, 
which, to all appearances are being kept open after each 
cut with a fair degree of regularity. Stumps lost in the 
goaf as far as could be seen are neither long nor wide, 
indicating a recovery higher than that obtained near 
the outcrop. 

The mine officials explained that some minor changes 
will be made in the layout of the system. Ten faces 
instead of eight faces will be worked in a battery. 
The distance between galleries, also, will be increased 
from 80 to 100 ft., so that, the faces, still maintained 
at an angle of 45 deg., will be increased in length to 
100 ft. The face conveyors, accordingly, will be made 
87 or 93 ft. in length depending upon the results 
obtained; and five men instead of four will put coal on 
the conveyor. Two batteries of this size will produce 
about 2,500 tons of coal per day. 
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Should Buffalo’s Gas Be Made at the Coal Mines? 
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By So Doing One and One Quarter Cents Would Be 
Saved per Thousand Cubic Feet, Provided There Were 
No Leakage—Outlay of Two Million Dollars Required 


gas which is coming in decreasing quantity to 

Buffalo, N. Y., and gas manufactured by obsolete 
equipment by a company in financial difficulties that 
city established a co-operative agreement with the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines for the purpose of solving its prob- 
lem. A report entitled “A Fuel Problem for the City 
of Buffalo, N. Y.” has been made by G. S. Brewer, 
assistant fuel engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines and B. J. 
Hatmaker, consulting geologist, department of public 
works, Buffalo, N. Y. which is extremely valuable ‘and 
interesting. Among other matters the authors discuss 
the possibility of making gas at the coal mines and 
piping it to Buffalo. The following is a quotation from 
that report: 

Some of the gas journals of late have given much 
space to the possibility of producing gas from coal at 
the mine and transmitting it through a long pipe at 
high pressure to the point of consumption. 

In order to indicate whether or not such a plan would 
be feasible for Buffalo, the estimates in Table I have 
been made: 


G iss wien for cheaper fuel to replace the natural 


Table I—Estimated Cost of Transmitting Gas by Pipe 
Line from Coal Mine to Buffalo 


(Compared to Shipping the Coal by Rail to Buffalo and Making 
Gas Locally.) ; 
Cost of pipe line, capacity 1,000,000 cubic feet per 

hour (125 miles long @ $1,000 per mile per inch 

of diameter of pipe using 12-in. pipe)............ $1,500,000.00 
COBE OF SOUIRTOBNON HEATH. 5... oo ois oo Ane bese bbe Ko rere $437,000.00 
Interest and depreciation on pipe line at 10 per cent. .$150.000.00 
Interest and depreciation on compressor station at 12 


PON MIEN oni s.n aie Gustin aya ata or AURIS ia ave Gop ites aera 4. 4 5 Sik $52,500.00 
Operating cost of compressor station per year......... $49,200.00 
Total cost of transmitting gas pumped per year based 

on present estimated requirement of 5,363,000 M. 

CUTE 5 o.cs ww ieee ie kel aw woe eee WE Soe dee o Die Kineton Tee 
SULPIUG COKC PrOGUCER AL The MINE. 6 6. '. 6 os in eis.ss scree 7,100 tons 
Freight on coke assumed shipped to Buffalo for domestic 

RING SE Or IP NN eo. s oun ancve’ se diele.div ed 6 n?ou.ep0 a e's wos ke OOOO 


Total cost transmitting gas and shipping surplus coke 
_ Per Year, F$2Z51;700 PIUS SLSGO0 soo ioe vcccace sv0 ces Ga t0,a0000 
Cost of transmitting 1,000 cu.ft. of gas and accom- 

Pe £0 RR RR Re RE Rea <8 ene ea eee 0.0504 
Cost of shipping coal to carbonizing plant in Buffalo 

per 1,000 cu.ft. of gas produced from it.........6cs cece 0.0627 

(1) Compiled from Weymouth, Thomas R.,_ Transactions 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Vol. 34, 1912, page 
183; and from minutes of hearings of the Buffalo Gas Case of 
1918 before the Public Service Commission of New York. 

Gain due to production of gas at the mine per 1,000 cu.ft.. .0.0123 

This does not take into account any gas loss due to leakage in 
the pipe line. 

The cost of the pipe line was based upon figu1es given 
by Mr. Weymouth and from the cost of laying a pipe 
line from Cattaraugus Creek to Buffalo, a distance 
of 34 miles. The figures quoted are $900 per mile per 
inch of pipe diameter, but because the cost of con- 
structing a pipe line over the hills of Pennsylvania to 
the coal mine would probably be more than estimated 
for building it across the more level section of New 
York State, in this report $1,000 per mile per inch 
diameter of pipe is assumed. Interest and depreciation 
charges are given at a rate of 10 per cent which is 
said by Mr. Weymouth to be a safe assumption. 

The quantity of gas required per day was estimated 
throughout the year at 266 cu.ft., daily per meter with 
approximately 105,000 meters installed. A little allow- 
ance was made also for increase in demand, bringing 
the total estimated quantity up to 24 million cubic feet 
per day. By empirical formula, the horsepower of the 





compressor was computed to be 4,370. This horsepower 
is sufficient to pump a maximum of twenty-four million 
cubic feet of gas per day. 

Mr. Weymouth’s figure of $100 per installed horse- 
power as the cost of compressor stations was used 
making a total cost for the 4,370 hp. station $437,000. 
Again using Mr. Weymouth’s figures, interest and 
depreciation charges at 12 per cent — $52,500 for the 
compressor station. Operating expenses at $15 per 
horsepower per year assuming 75 per cent of the total 
capacity as the yearly average actually used mount to 
$49,200. Therefore, the total yearly cost of operating 
a pipe line 12 in. diameter, 125 miles long using an 
initial pressure of 370 lb. per square inch absolute, a 
terminal pressure of 50 lb. per square inch absolute, 
pumping a maximum of twenty-four million cubic feet 
of gas per day and a total of 5,363,000 M. cubic feet 
per year, the specific gravity of which is assumed to 
be 0.60, figures to be $251,700. 


PIPE GAS FOR FIVE CENTS PER THOUSAND FEET 


The cost of transmitting gas through this pipe line 
per M. cubic feet will therefore be, 

251,700 
5,363,000 

In the coldest weather it is assumed that large quan- 
tities of water gas will be made and mixed with the coal 
gas. In order that the gravity of the gas may not 
change too greatly, some water gas should be mixed 
with the coal gas even during the period of minimum 
demand for gas. 

The total quantity of blue water gas required per 
year is estimated at 3,863,000 M. cu.ft. The coke 
required to make this allowing 39 lb. of coke per 
1,000 cu.ft. blue water gas is 75,400 tons. Allowing 
300 Ib. of coke for bench or oven fuel per ton of coal 
carbonized, 150,000 tons of coal would require 22,500 
tons of coke. Subtracting these quantities from a total 
of 105,000 tons of coke made per year, 7,100 tons 
remain to be sold, either in Buffalo or elsewhere. In 
this computation we shall assume that bo‘h the mixed 
gas and the excess coke are used in Buffalo. The 
freight on 7,100 tons of coke from the mine to Buffalo, 
assumed at $2.60 per ton is $18,500. The cost of 
transmitting gas and shipping coke to Buffalo, there- 
fore totals to $270,200 or $0.0504 per M. cu.ft. of gas 
produced. 

On the other hand, the freight on 150,000 tons of 
coal at $2.24 per ton from Pittsburgh amounts to 
$336,000.or $0.0627 per M. cu.ft. of gas made, a gain 
of $0.0123 per M. cu.ft. for gas made at the mine, 
assuming no pipe line leakage. 

From a study of these figures it is apparent that 
the saving from the production of gas made at the 
mine over the production of gas made locally will be 
slight. If there is any appreciable leakage in the pipe 
line, and usually it is considerable, the gas that finally 
reaches Buffalo would have to be sold at a figure which 
would be substantially higher than that for gas manu- 
factured locally. 


= $0.0469 per M. cu.ft. 
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Reorganization of Statistical Bureaus 


Beset by Thorny Path 


Transfer of Compilation of Mineral Data Opposed by Census Department 
as Well as Geological Survey—Industry Interested Pending Clari- 
fication of Legality of Issuance of Association Data 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Correspondence reaching Washing- 
ton indicates a misapprehension on the 
part of the mineral industries as to the 
status of the reorganization legislation. 
The proposed plan which would trans- 
fer the statistics of mineral production 
from the U. S. Geological Survey to an 
enlarged Bureau of the Census, to be 
known as the Bureau of Statistics, is 
far from being an accomplished fact. 
The whole question of reorganizing the 
government departments is so intricate 
and controverted that it is entirely pos- 
sible that no legislation along the lines 
indicated in the Mapes bill will pass. 
Before any such plan is made effective 
it is safe to predict that it will have 
been amended in a great many particu- 
lars. The prospects are that the pro- 
posal with regard to the mineral sta- 
tistics will not be approved, as it is 
opposed in the Bureau of the Census as 
well as in the Geological Survey. 


Industry Depends on Survey Data 


It is evident that the anxiety of the 
mineral industries concerned with sta- 
tistical services is due to the reliance 
that must be placed on these figures as 
long as the status of trade associations 
remains in doubt. Many of these organ- 
izations have abandoned a portion of 
their statistical program pending the 
clarification of their legality. For that 
reason such statistics as are issued by 
the government assume an increased 
“mportance. 

Various of these inquiries apparently 
were prompted by an article in this 
correspondence which appeared on page 
885 of the June 12 issue of Coal Age. 
It was not the intention in that article 
to give the impression that any such 
change is imminent. That article was 
prompted simply by the fact that the 
joint committee on reorganization had 
submitted its report to Congress. Since 
four years have been required to ini- 
tiate the legislation, an indication is 
given of the difficulties likely to sur- 
round its further progress. Likewise 
in that article there was no intention of 
reflecting on the general efficiency of 
the Bureau of the Census. In the effort 
to reflect the widely held opinion that 
such statistics as those of mineral 


resources should be compiled by the 
specialists who have to use them and 





who are in a position to interpret them, 
reference was made to the difficulties 
surrounding the compilation of such 
figures by a central statistical agency. 
The Bureau of the Census and the 
Geological Survey are typical of two dis- 
tinct methods of approaching the sta- 
tistical task. The Census Bureau deals 
with a wide range of subjects, in addi- 
tion to the task of enumerating the 
population. In the accomplishment of 
such work its performance is remark- 
able. One of the striking accomplish- 
ments of the federal government is the 
effective way in which the Census 
organization, within a very few days, 
makes the count of the nation’s people. 
The Bureau of the Census is the largest 
agency of its kind in the world and 
was the first to develop machine me- 
thods of tabulating statistical facts. 
Much of the tabulating and assorting 
machinery in operation in that Bureau 
was invented and developed by Census 
employees. In no other statistical 
organization in the world have costs 
been reduced to such a low level. As 
Secretary Hoover puts it, the Bureau 
dredges up great buckets of facts. 


Statistics a Means to Larger End 


The Geological Survey, on the other 
hand, produces a type of statistics in 
which the statistical results are re- 
garded not as an end in themselves but 
as a means to a larger end—an under- 
standing of the industry. The secret of 
their merit is the vital contact between 
the collection of the data and their 
application to the industry. 

Industry is not interested in the de- 
partment or in the bureau. which 
handles its statistics. It is generally 
recognized by industry, however, that 
the work should be done by those who 
make it their permanent job to study 
some particular specialty. Thus the 
coal statistics are handled by coal 
specialists, the oil figures by petroleum 
specialists, rare metals figures by men 
who devote their entire time to that 
specialty, and so on through the list. 

It has been the employment of this 
principle of specialization on commodi- 
ties that has given such strength to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 
In that Bureau are specialists who deal 
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| Hocking Miners Want Scale 
That Will Get Work 


Forty-eight delegates, represent- 
ing approximately 12,000 union 
miners in the Hocking Valley field, 
| recently unanimously adopted a 
| resolution inviting mine owners 
' and operators in this section to 
| meet in joint conference to dis- 
cuss amendments to the wage scale 
and working conditions with a view 
to cheapening the cost of mining. 
It is understood that operators 
have signified their intention of 
accepting the invitation and the 
joint session probably will be held 
early in July. Mines in this sec- 
tion have been idle for months, 
| owing to inability to compete with 
| other mining fields. 











with single commodities who can use 
and interpret statistics to the utmost 
advantage. The Geological Survey 
organization carries that type of co- 
operation one step further. It places 
the collection of commodity statistics 
under the supervision of the commodity 
specialists and weaves the quantitative 
results into one complete picture along 
with qualitative results of observation 
and intimate acquaintance with the 
field. 





Lewis Again Warns Against 
Wage Reductions 


John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, reiterated at 
union headquarters in Indianapolis, 
June 19, that the international organ- 
ization, which suspended the autonomy 
of District No. 17, West Virginia, and 
assumed charge of the union affairs 
there June 14, will not submit to any 
reduction in miners’ wages. The dec- 
laration was made in an official circular 
announcing the change in the West Vir- 
ginia district. 

“Strikes now in effect will be prose- 
cuted until settlements are reached on 
the basis of the Jacksonville agree- 
ment,” the official announcement reads. 
“There will be no modification of exist- 
ing wage agreements now or later.” 

It was stated that operators in a few 
other districts have refused to sign con- 
tracts based on the Jacksonville agree- 
ment, and the union has declined to 
concede a wage reduction demanded by 
the operators, thereby causing strikes 
in places other than West Virginia. 
The declaration of policy regarding 
West Virginia in the official circular 
was said at union headquarters to be 
regarded as notice that no wage reduc: 
tions will be permitted anywhere. 
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Strike in German 
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Coal Mines Proves 


Unprofitable to Workers 


Conceded 15 per Cent Increase from the First, Miners Obtain 20 per Cent 
Advance and Recognition in Principle of Seven-Hour Day— 
Will Work Eight Hours Daily for the Present 


Berlin, June 6.—After a strike last- 
ing nearly four weeks and causing 
enormous losses, the Ruhr coal miners 
have resumed work, on condition that 
they get a 20-per cent increase of 
wages from June 1 and that, while the 
seven-hour day is recognized in prin- 
ciple for underground workers, eight 
hours will be worked for the present. 
As a 15-per cent wage increase was 
conceded from the first, the strike 
proved highly unprofitable. The wages 
lost by 450,000 strikers total 58,800,000 
gold marks; and the production loss of 
7,194,000 metric tons would have had a 
value of 149,850,000 gold marks, or 
nearly seven times as much as in the 
last important strike in 1912. 

Production has now returned to about 
the post-war normal. Owing to the 
Ruhr troubles 1923 was not a normal 
year; but it is given here together with 
1922 and 1913 for purposes of compari- 
son, the figures (in thousands of metric 
tons) referring to the whole of Ger- 
many: 


Output Imports Exports Consumption 
1923.. 97,607 25,000 2,000 120,676 
1922.. 175,500 15,427 23,577 167,550 
1913.. 219,186 16,200 44,043 189,403 


Owing to the large imports and 
meager exports in 1923, the quantity 
available for home consumption was 
not so dangerously curtailed as would 
appear from the production figures 
taken alone. The home production in 
the first four months of 1924 was on 
the whole satisfactory, being as fol- 
lows in thousands of metric tons: 


January February March April 
Coal. 8,787 9,726 10,825 10,429 
Lignite 
(brown 
coal)...... 9,553 8,327 10,931 10,247 
6 ee 1,474 1,742 2,102 2,219 


In the first quarter of 1924 coal out- 
put exceeded that of the corresponding 
quarter of 1923 by 3,750,000 tons, 
whereas output of lignite (which was 
forced in 1923 owing to shortage of 
Ruhr supplies) was 7,320,000 tons less. 
The coal figures do not include the out- 
put of three mines which are worked 
directly by the French Régie. Imports 
of coal this year have fallen to about 
half those of 1923, as shown in the 
subjoined table in thousands of metric 
tons: 


1924 Coal _Lignite Coke 
January 1,087 117 81 
February 1,232 138 54 
MANES i oe Nei uk aa 980 169 ye 


Against this, exports of coal and 
lignite, though not of coke, have 
fallen; and Germany’s foreign payment 
balance is still heavily burdened by the 
coal import surplus, though not so 
heavily as last year. Exports were as 
follows in thousands of metric tons: 


1924 Coal Lignite Coke 
See, te a ee 97 7 25 
I ebruary 69 36 





In spite of pessimism in business Cir- 
cles there has been no serious shortage 
of coal for industry since the war, ex- 
cept in 1923 and during the May (1924) 
strike. The reasons for this are the 
greatly increased output and direct use 
of lignite, increasing electrical genera- 
tion with lignite, more economical 
methods of firing, increased imports 
and greatly reduced domestic consump- 
tion. The recent curtailment, however, 
was not due to a shortage. The ra- 
tioning of fuel for domestic use ceased 




















H. K. Cortright 


President of the American Wholesale 
Coal Association, elected to succeed C. L. 
Dering at the recent convention of the as- 
sociation at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 





two years ago. The chief cause was 
the temporary inability of large classes 
to pay for fuel, which was burdened 
formerly with a 40 per cent tax, since 
abolished. High prices led to a general 
suspension of central heating in city 
houses. No figures for all Germany 
are available; but in October, 1923, the 
consumption of lignite briquets for 
domestic heating in Berlin fell to 41,165 
tons against 160,690 tons in October, 
1922. Owing to the rentenmark cur- 
rency reform, which has largely in- 
creased the average citizen’s buying 
power, central heating is now being re- 
sumed everywhere. 

The German coal trade is in a con- 
fused condition. The abolition of state 
control and rationing has resulted in 
the disappearance of binding prices; 
thousands of small dealers have sprung 
up, who ignore the syndicates’ at- 
tempts to keep prices steady. When 
short of money, as most German busi- 
ness men are today owing to the credit 
crisis, these new dealers sacrifice their 
stocks of coal at prices below produc. 
tion cost and willingly bear the loss 
rather than apply for bank credit, which 
costs 60 to 80 per cent per annum on 

















Every Stockholder 
A Coal Seller 


Foreseeing a period in which re- 
| tail coal selling will not be lucra- | 
tive, the Consumers Co., of Chi- 


cago, is entering upon a most 
intensive sales effort. Fred W. 
Upham, nationally prominent 
Republican politician and president | 
of the company, has sent out a | 
letter to all his stockholders telling | 
them the company has consistently 
paid a 7 per cent dividend every 
six months and hopes to continue 
it but that if there is to be any 
profit out of the business in this 
year of narrow margins the com- 
pany must sell at least 25 per cent 
more coal. In order to do this 
every employee is under orders to 
nsider himself a salesman and 
ing in business. The same ap- 
al is made to every stockholder. 
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first-class security. At the Coal Deal- 
ers’ annual Congress, held this week, 
the representatives of the big dealers 
appealed for united action to suppress 
the so-called “savage” (outside) dealers. 

Germany’s coal future is very doubt- 
ful, depending as it does upon restora- 
tion of her economic control over the 
Ruhr. Although such restoration is 
one of the main conditions of the Dawes 
reparations recommendations, not much 
confidence is felt. Meantime Germany’s 
control over coal fields is so small that 
she has declined from first position to 
fourth among European coal powers. 
In 1913 her underground coal reserves 
were estimated at 424 billion tons, or 
52.1 per cent of the reserves of all 
Europe; Great Britain coming next 
with 189 billion tons, or 23.2 per cent; 
European Russia next with 50 billion 
tons, or 7.4 per cent. Through the 
Versailles Treaty Germany lost the 
Lorraine fields with 800 million tons, 
and the Saar with 12,200 million tons; 
and through the Geneva decision of 
1922 she lost the greater part of the 
East Silesian coal fields, estimated at 
176 billion tons. In all her loss was 
189 billion tons. 

Allowing for Poland’s gains and Eu- 
ropean Russia’s losses, the position to- 
day is as follows: Germany, 235 bil- 
lion tons, or 28.9 per cent of all Eu- 
rope’s supplies; Poland, 208 billion tons, 
25.6 per cent; Great Britain, 189 bil- 
lion tons, or 23.2 per cent; Russia, 47 
billion tons, or 7 per cent. Germany, 
however, has since lost control over 
the greater part of the above share 
as a result of French occupation of the 
Ruhr and Left Rhine fields. She con- 
trols today (including lignite) only 
about 64 billion tons, or 7.9 per cent of 
all Europe’s supplies, being behind 
Poland; whose supplies are given above; 
behind France, which now controls 202 
billion tons, or 24.8 per cent, and be- 
hind England. Her directly owned and 
controlled fields contain the follow- 
ing estimated reserves in metric tons: 


3,000,000,000 
35,000,000,000 


Lower Silesia 
Upper Silesia 


Westphalia 19,000,000,000 
ee, ee ; 1,900,000,000 
In addition are 6 billion tons of lignite in unoccupied 
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St. Bernard Miners Take 
20 per Cent Wage Cut 


Some of the union employees of the 
St. Bernard Mining Co., in western Ken- 
tucky, have agreed to go back to work at 
a wage scale 20 per cent below the stand- 
ard union rate. The company made the 
deal with certain of its men last week 
and expects to open fcur of its mines 
some time this week. It is still uncer- 
tain, however, as to how many vill go 
to work. The agreement puts the St. 
Bernard properties on an open-shop 
basis with a wage scale paralleling that 
of the West Kentucky Coal Co., whose 
mines have been open-shop for a long 
time and whose men were reduced to 
the 1917 scale about two months ago. 
The St. Bernard mines were purchased 
last spring by the North American Co., 
which owns and operates the West 
Kentucky Coal Co. 

Although it was announced at Earl- 
ington, headquarters of the St. Bernard 
company, that about 1,000 men had 
agreed to resume work, Lonnie Jack- 
son, of Central City, president of the 
western Kentucky district of the United 
Mine Workers, hooted at the idea, de- 
claring late last week that only a hand- 
ful of St. Bernard men had agreed to 
the wage cut and that not enough men 
would report to man one mine, not to 
mention the four the company proposes 
operating. He did not openly issue any 
threats concerning what the union will 
try to do to stop this long-expected 
spread of non-unionism in western Ken- 
tucky, but he did say that the ioyalty of 
his district is unquestioned and that 
there is no danger of a break in the 
ranks of the men who have been on 
strike since April. 

It is generally known that President 
Jackson has frankly admitted that the 
union miners in western Kentucky 
ought to take a 20 per cent cut. He 
was rebuffed severely, however, when 
he and his district board went to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and tried to get In- 
ternational President John L. Lewis to 
sanction it. The delegation was sent 
back home with orders to fight it out. 
That is what Jackson is still trying 
to do. 

Ever since negotiations between op- 
erators and miners were broken off in 
April, shutting down practically all of 
the field except the several mines of the 
open-shop West Kentucky Coal Co., it 
has been freely prophesied that the 
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. | 
Shake-Up in Bureau | 
Of Mines | 
A number of changes have been | 
made in the technical division and | 
| offices of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
as the result of an order approved 
_by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Dr. Hubert Work. The division of 
metallurgy has been placed under 
the direction of the chief metal- 
| lurgist, who will have administra- 
| tive charge of the field studies now 
being conducted at Miami, Okla.; 
Moscow, Idaho; the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and at the 
| Bureau of Standards, together with 
| the co-operative studies on oxygen 
enrichment of air blasts. 
George S. Rice, chief mining | 
engineer, has been relieved of most 
of his administrative duties and | 
will serve as adviser to the director | 
and assistant director on mining | 
matters, with such special duties 
as may be assigned to him from 
time to time. For the present he 
will be in entire charge of matters 
relating to co-operation with the 
| British Government in studies of 
safety in mines. The division of | 
war mineral supplies has been | 
abolished and its duties, records | 
and personnel have been trans- 
' ferred to the division of mine re- 
search. 




















union would have to take a wage cut or 
quit business. The St. Bernard mines, 
normally employing 2,300 men, were at 
once the largest group in the striking 
field and the weakest spot in the union’s 
front. Relations between that company 
and its men have been cordial and when 
the company recently issued a sort of 
ultimatum to the men through Frank 
D. Rash, operating head under the 
direction of C. F. Richardson, president 
of the West Kentucky Coal Co., show- 
ing the men how economically impos- 
sible it is for the mines to be opened at 
the union scale, the back of the strike 
gave evidence of breaking. Some of 
the men asked on what basis they could 
go to work. The company told them 
to determine that among themselves 
and come back with a proposition. The 
20 per cent cut was the result. 

The rest of the field remains on 
strike and watching St. Bernard ac- 
tivities with great interest. 

















Coal Haulage in India at Five Cents a Ton 


The ordinary method of moving coal from the face out of slope mines in India is by 
woman-power, 12-ton coal tubs familiar in various parts of the British Empire. S. W. 
Farnham says the Indian miner, who is a farmer part of the time, always insists upon 
taking his women into the mine with him, whether they work or not, in order to keep 


them in the straight and narrow path. 
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Discuss Steps to Prevent Mine 
Accidents 


Important steps to prevent mine dis- 
asters were discussed at a meeting at 
Elkins, W. Va., June 18, attended by 
mine owners, mine officials and miners, 
the first of a series called by Robert M. 
Lambie, chief of the West Virginia 
Department of Mines. Approximately 
100 employers and employees were 
present at the meeting. Mr. Lambie 
opened the discussion by pointing out 
that six mine disasters, exacting a toll 
of 398 lives, had occurred this year. 
At least 90 per cent of explosions could 
be eliminated, he said, through proper 
precautions, pointing out changes that 
should be made in thirty-six sections 
of the mining law of the state. Plans 
and suggestions for changes and revi- 
sion of the law were then submitted for 
open discussion. 

Important among the changes sub- 
mitted by the mine chief and which met 
the approval of those attending the 
meeting was the use of approved elec- 
tric mining lamps in all mines. The 
law at present enforces this practice in 
mines known to contain dangerous 
quantities of gas, but it is urged that 
the electric lamp be used in all mines. 
In this manner, Mr. Lambie declares, 
explosion hazards from gas _ ignition 
can be reduced 80 per cent. 

It was pointed out that the present 
laws prevent the department from en- 
forcing restrictions and safety meas- 
ures in cases where oil and gas com- 
panies sink drills through coal veins. 
Through the use of permissible ex- 
plosives in all mines at least 60 per 
cent of explosions due to fuse ignition 
can be eliminated. The present law 
covers only certain mines, as in the 
case of miners’ lamps. 

Among other important measures 
discussed and favored for incorporation 
in the state mining laws was the use 
only of certified shotfirers, who should 
be required to pass a state examination 
before entering upon their work, im- 
proved systems of ventilation, espe- 
cially in the cases of new mines; rock 
dusting and rock-dust barriers. 

The salient points which those pres- 
ent at the meeting discussed and which 
received the endorsement of all were 
ample ventilation, proper inspection by 
firebosses before work starts, adequate 
supervision, use of approved electric 
lamps, of which more than 8,000 are 
now in use in the state, permissible 
explosives only, certified shotfirers, 
permissible machinery in gas-liberating 
mines. 

After the discussion had been con- 
cluded a committee of four was ap- 
pointed to call further meetings for 
drawing up the best measures favor- 
able to local miners and officials. At 
each of the other six meetings like 
committees will be avpointed and they 
will later meet at Charleston with a 
commission to be appointed by Gov- 
ernor Morgan. 

When the recommendations evolved 
as a result of all the meetings are 
finally whipped into shape for presen- 
tation to the Legislature, West Virginia 
is expected to have the most thorough 
and modern mining laws in the United 
States. 
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World’s Production of Coal in 1923, 


COAL AGE 


3,337,000,000 Tons, Largest Since 1917 


World’s production of coal in 1923, 
according to the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, was the largest in any year since 
1917 and fell somewhat short of that 
in 1913, the last year preceding the 
World War. The total output is 
estimated at 1,337,000,000 metric tons, 
as om with 1,342,000,000 tons in 
1913. 

The failure of production to reach 
the pre-war level is the more significant 
when it is remembered that the world’s 
consumption formerly increased by 
leaps and bounds. The average rate of 
increase in the 20-year period preced- 


ing August, 1914, was 38,000,000 tons a 
year. In part the present low produc- 
tion is due to the economic disorganiza- 
tion wrought by the war, particularly 


in Germany, France and England. In 
part it is due to more efficient use of 


fuel, 


recent years. 


in the 


stimulated by the high prices of 


A factor of still greater 
influence is the extraordinary increase 


supply of petroleum. 


The 


world’s production of crude oil in 1923 
exceeded that of 1913 by 625,000,000 


barrels, 


equivalent to approximately 
170,000,000 tons of coal. 


The term “coal” as used by the Geo- 








Coal Produced in Principal Countries of the World in Calendar Years 
1921, 1922 and 1923 
(In metric tons of 2,204.6 lb.) 


North America: 
Coal 
Canada { Tieaite 
Greenland 
Mexico 
United States 


South America 
Argentina 


{ Anthracite 
\ Bituminous and lignite. 


a 

Chile 

Colombia......... 

2. ee 

Venezuela 
Europe: 

Austria Coal. 

, \ Lignite 


Belgium 
Bulgaria 


Czechoslovakia } pew 


. { Coal 
France | Elenite 
. _ { Coal 
Germany , Lignite 
Saar 
Greece. . 
Hungary.... 
{ Coal 
Italy ies 
taly \ a, 
Netherlands ) ©0# 
\ Lignite 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania. . 
Russia 


{ Coal 

\ Lignite 

Spitzbergen 

Sweden 

Switzerland. ........ 

United Kingdom: 
Great Britain 
Trelanc 

3) usoalavia ; 


Spain 


“British India 
China ~~ 
Chosen 
Federated Mala Ly y States 
Indo China 
Japan weeeene Twainaand Karafuto) (e) 
Russia. . ; 

Turkey 
Africa: 
Alge ria us 
Relgian Congo 
Nigeria. . Dale 
Rhodesia, Southern 
Tunisia 
Union of South Africa 
Oceanica: 
Australia: 
New South Wales 
Queensland 
Tasmania 
Victoria. 
_ Western Australia 

British Borneo 

Dutch East Indies 

New Zealand 

Philippine Islands. 


. (0) Estimate included in total. 
is included in the total. 
ly that part of Upner Silesia allocated to Germany. 
“ilesia awarded to Poland. 
cor W hich estimate included in the total. 

don 11 months’ production. 


S i 


(c) Includes entire output of Upper § 
(d) 


1921 1922 1923 
(Preliminary) 

10,684,259 10,587,611 11,254,007 

2,975,598 3,162,907 3,246,378 

2,200 2,100 (a) 
731,022 949,677 (a) 

82,076,000 49,607,344 86.585,000 

377,316,000 383,073,174 494,772,000 
(a) (a) (a) 
(a) 500,000 (a) 

1,275,117 1,053,001 (a) 

(a) (a) (a) 

345,481 249,492 (a) 

(b) 22,094 (b) 20,782 (a) 
137,633 165,727 158,183 

2,478,862 3,135,902 2,658,907 
21,750,410 21,208,500 22,916,074 

939,586 1,030,036 1,063,662 

11,648,399 9,906,261 11,624,748 
21,050,712 18,942,920 16,202,496 
28,211,839 31,163,032 37,682,235 

748,634 777,813 861,435 
136,227,231 (c) 129,964,597 62,224,535 
123,010,036 137,207,125 118,248,735 

9,574,484 11,240,000 9,121,285 

168,576 131,515 (a) 

6,417,960 7,717,610 7,709,775 

114,236 195,352 168,922 

1,026,035 745,402 938,229 

4,243,000 bee 4 +, 555 

121,715 28,9 

7,842,533 (d) 24,194, 797 36.007,997 

135,732 (a) (a) 

1,804,687 2,116,221 2,366,068 

7,550,800 7,781,400 (f) 11,707,393 

5,012,229 4,435,843 5,929,202 

408,674 329,680 359,582 
210,000 316,000 340,942 
376,692 378,861 (a) 

10,714 3,380 (a) 

165,781,404 253,613,054 282,970,535 

89,958 (a) (a) 

3; 063. 198 3,726,568 (9) 4,000,000 
19,612,759 19,316,112 19,019,000 
19,876,375 21,300,000 (a) 

310,590 317,330 (a) 

304,156 286,351 (a) 

920,900 988,991 (a) 
27,375,367 29,150,000 27,800,000 

1,363,800 1,276,900 (f) 

(a) (a) (a) 

9,541 8,855 (a) 

2,990 33,000 (a) 
216,262 123,027 173,422 
521,404 467,787 559,999 

22,207 343 620 
10,339,044 8,830,774 10,809,501 
10,966,671 10,346,572 10,646,693 

970,087 973,903 1,155,079 

67,543 70,349 82,014 

603,618 660,113 (a) 

476,341 445,480 (a) 

(a) 88,948 (a) 

1,212,665 1,032,310 (h) 1,000,000 

1,838,131 1,887,637 (h) 2,000,000 

39,445 (a) (a) 

1,134,000,000 1,223,000,000 1,337,000,000 


(b) Exclusive of the State of Falcon (nbout 8,000 tons), for which estimate 
Silesia for January-May; 
Includes for June-December that part of Upper 
(e) Exclusive of lignite from Japan (annual production of about 200,000 tons) 
(f) Russia in Asia included with Russia in Europe. 
(h) Estimated on incomplete data. 


for June-December 


(g) Estimate 














| Railroads Buy 28 per Cent | 
Of Soft-Coal Output | 


Class 1 railroads of the United 
States in 1923 purchased directly 
from the industries of the country 
fuel, materials and supplies to the 
value of $1,783,703,000, R. H. 
Aishton, president of the American | 
Railway Association told the fifth 
annual convention of Railway Pur- 
chasing Agents in session at At- 
lantic City, June 16. 

Of the total amount, $617,800,- | 
000 was expended for fuel, Mr. 
Aishton said, or about one-third 


| of the total expenditure. More | 
| than 28 per cent of the total | 
| amount of bituminous coal pro- | 


| duced in the United States in 1923 
| was purchased by the railroads at 
| a cost of $519,007,000, while they 
also purchased 5.2 per cent of the 
total anthracite production at a 
cost of $18,195,000. Fuel oil 
| amounting to $75,867,000 and con- 
sisting of about one-fifth of the | 

total production and consumption | 

in the United States also was pur- | 
| chased by the railroads, while | 


$4,731,000 was expended for other | 
kinds of fuel such as coke and | 

gasoline. These amounts represent | 
| expenditures on account of fuel for | 


all purposes, whether for locomo- | 
| tives, shops or the heating of | 
| buildings. 
| 

















logical Survey includes lignite, and the 
production for the world is simply the 
total of quantities reported, no attempt 
being made to reduce the statistics for 
inferior coals to an equivalent tonnage 
of coals of higher rank. Where pos- 
sible, however, coal and lignite are 
shown separately. 

In comparison with 1922, the year 
shows an increase of 114,000,000 tons, 
in which the principal element was a 
recovery of 149,000,000 tons in the pro- 
duction of the United States. All of 
the large producing countries, however, 
except Germany, Japan and British 
India, reported an increase, and the 
output of France was but 3,000,000 tons 
below the pre-war level. The outstand- 
ing feature of the year was the tre- 
mendous decline in the production of 
Germany, associated with the economic 
disorders that attended the occupation 
of the Ruhr. The figures from Ger- 
prceaad are official. 





Ww orld Peeduction of Coal, 1910-1923 
(In metric tons of 2,204.6 Ib.) 


Production, Per Cent 


In Part Produced by 

Year Estimated United States 
1910 1, 160,000,000 39.2 
1911 1,189,000,000 37.9 
1912 1,249,000,000 38.8 
1913 1,342,000,000 38.6 
1914 1,207,000,000 38.7 
1915 1,193,000,000 (a) 40.5 
1916 1,291,000,000 (a) 41.5 
1917 ......  1,356,000,000 (1) 43.6 
i ee : 1,333,000,000 (2) 46.3 
1919 1,173,000,000 42.8 
1920 1,319,000,000 45.3 
>) ee 1,134,000,000 40.4 
1922 1,223,000,000 35.2 
| ee 1,337,000,000 43.5 


(a) Revised from earlier reports to conform with 
more accurate information on certain of the warring 
countries. 
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Midwest Dealers Still Fight 
Snowbirding 

Charges against it and investigations 
into the affairs of its commissioner by 
the Federal Trade Commission have 
not dampened the ardor of the Mid- 
West Retail Coal Association in its bat- 
tle against “snowbirding.” At _ its 
fourth annual convention, in St. Louis, 
Mo., last week, the association decided 
to continue its active existence and to 
back Commissioner E. J. Wallace in the 
work he has been doing. Mr. Wallace 


lambasted “government by commis- 
sion” in his characteristic vitriolic 
language. 


The association adopted resolutions 
demanding that Congress find out why 
the Federal Trade Commission fails to 
protect legitimate business against the 
doubtful advertising and questionable 
methods of coal “snowbirds,” demand- 
ing that the commission compel con- 
cerns with no coal mines to cease using 
the word “mining” in their corporate 
names, asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to extend the un- 
loading period on coal before demur- 
rage begins, and calling the Commerce 
Commission’s attention to the unsuit- 
ability of some of the railroad equip- 
ment now used in the Midwest and 
asking that at least half the coal cars 
built in the future be flat bottoms. A 
committee was appointed to study the 
feasibility of a state license system for 
retail coal dealers. 

The association was addressed by 
L. P. Coan, an old-time St. Louis. coal 
man, and by Walter Heinecke, D. H. 


Derbster, Arthur Hull and W. R. 
Schneider. A banquet wound up the 
one-day convention. The officers 


elected for the coming year are: 


President, R. D. Kelly, Springfield, Mo.; 
first vice-president, W. A. Storrs, Hannibal, 
Mo.; second vice-president, H. R. Oglesby, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; third vice-president, F. 
W. Schramm, Farmington, Mo.; fourth vice- 
president, S. P. Guthrie, Mexico, Mo.; 
secretary, James P. Andriano, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; treasurer, F. L. Keightley, 1616 S. 
39th St., St. Louis; commissioner, E. J. 
Wallace, Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 


Next year’s convention will be in 
Springfield, Mo. 





Ralph Clements Arrested On 
Fraud Charge 


Ralph Clements, of Cleveland, for- 
mer president of the defunct Valley 
Coal & Dock Co., Milwaukee, was 
arrested in Cincinnati recently charged 
on 19 counts by the federal grand jury 
with using the mails to defraud. 

With him was named Bertram M. 
Ainesworth, Milwaukee, alias Bertram 
M. Altheimer, who is believed now to 
be a fugitive from justice. Clements 
was arraigned before a court commis- 
sioner in Cincinnati and upon entering 
a plea of not guilty was released on 
$2,500 bonds. 

The officers caused to be _ issued 
10,000 circulars and numerous finan- 
cial statements from time to time to 
creditors and coal operators from 
whom they solicited credit in which 
they claimed they had taken over the 
entire assets of the Valley Coal Co. 
and that the new capitalization was 
then in excess of $300,000, paid in cash, 
when in fact they did not have any 
paid-in cash capital whatsoever. 


COAL AGE 


Northwest Rate Changes Are 
Delayed a Month 


Although the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered higher rates from 
southern Illinois into the Northwest to 
take effect Aug. 21, a 30-day postpone- 
ment already has been granted at the 
request of the railroads, and the lines 
are asking for another 30 days. They 
claim the complicated business of mak- 
ing new rate schedules and issuing the 
tariffs cannot be done even by Sept. 21 
and that the date should be Oct. 21. 

Thus begins the expected series of 
delays and counter movements against 
the new ruling which gives the North- 
west docks an advantage over the all- 
rail shippers into Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and into certain other rate zones 
of the Northwest. The decision ordered 
advances of 8c. and 15c. a ton on rail 
coal from southern Illinois into two 
zones of southern Minnesota and 28c. 
into the Twin Cities, whose coal con- 
sumption is about half that of the 
entire State of Minnesota. 





Bureau of Mines Awards 
Coal Contracts 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. contracts for anthra- 
cite on the basis of bids opened May 28. 
The contracts call for the delivery dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year of 1,320 tons 
of broken at $8.65 per ton; 5,730 tons 
of egg at $9.25; 5,940 tons of stove at 
$9.40; 1,650 tons of nut at $9.25; 100 
tons of pea at $6.25, and 250 tons of 
red ash at $9.90. 

The only contract so far awarded 
by the Bureau of bituminous coal is 
for 54,000 tons of New River run of 
mine for delivery to the Government 
Fuel Yards, purchased from the Minter 
Fuel Co., Inc., Beckley, W. Va., at 

$2.19 per ton. 
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Miners and Guards in Battle 


At Brady Mine 


For the second time since the Brady- 
Warner Coal Corporation started the 
operation of its mines on an open-shop 
basis an attack was made on the min- 
ing settlement at Brady early in the 
morning of June 19 and four union 
miners have been arrested. One man 
was wounded during the attack, the 
union hall at Brady was destroyed by 
fire and a number of houses occupied 
by mine guards and non-union miners 
were riddled by bullets during the 
course of a two-hour battle. 

Trouble started during a demonstra- 
tion staged by an organization known 
as the “Regulators,” to which many 
union miners and their sympathizers 
belong, according to the testimony of 
miners. During this demonstration 
dynamite was set off and then the 
firing of shots from a steep hillside 
was started. The mine guards in the 
settlement returned the fire and for a 
time there was an exchange of several 
hundred shots. 

When Sheriff Yost, of Monongalia 
County, arrived at Brady the union hall 
was on fire but shooting had ceased. 
Officers found the settlement panic 
stricken, many of the miners and their 
families having hidden in cellars. The 
four union miners placed under arrest 
admitted that they were formerly in 
the Brady mines. 

During the attack on the Brady min- 
ing settlement, the mining community 
of the Francois Coal Co., about three 
miles away, also was attacked and a 
few shots fired. 

Samuel D. Brady, president of the 
Brady-Warner company, stated follow- 
ing the attack that “We propose to 
operate the mine at all hazards,” add- 
ing that the constitution “gives the 
company the right to enjoy its property 
and to operate as long as the plan is 
within the law.” 











The investigation into the nu- 
1 merous petty strikes that have tied 
| up collieries in anthracite district 
No. 1 got under way in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., June 18, when five In- 
ternational board members, com- 
prising an investigation committee 
appointed by John L. Lewis, In- 
ternational president of the United 
Mine Workers, heard testimony 
from district union officials on the 
causes ascribed for the outlaw 
strikes. 

Rinaldo Cappelini, president of 
District 1, threw much light on the 
underlyings cause of the outlaw 
walkouts in the following state- 
ment to the committee: “Almost 
every morning when I get out of 
bed I read in the papers of another 
unauthorized strike called by a 
local union or a general grievance 
committee. There are men in Dis- 
trict 1 who do not believe in God, 
the gospel or hell, and these men 





Attributes Outlaw Strikes to Disbelief in God, 
Gospel or Hell 


would do anything. There are sev- 
eral nests of I. W. W. in the dis- 
trict and other miners, believing it 
will be a nice day tomorrow and 
who want to go fishing, strike or 
declare a holiday. This must be 
stopped if the United Mine Work- 
ers are to act as a unit.” 

Cappelini also declared that the 
refusal of company officials to hear 
grievances has resulted in several 
strikes. 

The investigation will continue 
into this week, with a session in 
Seranton. Many district officials 
will be called before the investigat- 
ing committee, and it is also ex- 
pected that alleged radical leaders 
in the Pittston field will be sum- 
moned for examination. 

No hint has been given as to the 
resultant action of the committee 
following the probe. It is under- 
stood that a full report of the in- 
vestigation will be turned over to 
President Lewis. 
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Minor Changes to Locomotive 
Reduce Haulage Costs Ten 
Cents a Ton 


Storage-battery locomotives have 
filled a great need for some form of 
haulage equipment which may be used 
more safely than a trolley locomotive 
near the coal face. However, they 
have other advantages, especially where 
the expense of bonding rails, installing 
trolley and feeder lines would be large. 

In low coal, battery locomotives ob- 
viate the necessity for blowing down 
roof rock or taking up bottom in the 
haulageway. Even if height were made 
so as to give minimum headroom for 
the trolley wire it nevertheless would 
be so low as to be dangerous to the 
workmen and that fact probably would 
cause annoying delays to the system 
whenever a car jumped the track and 
grounded the circuit or tore down the 
wires. 

Another advantage of the storage- 
battery locomotive, which will become 
increasingly more important as years 
go by and thinner beds must be mined, 
is the fact that it may be made small. 
Mining costs in some mines largely de- 
pend upon the width of the roadways. 
A wide locomotive requires so much 
room to turn curves that it is fre- 
quently necessary to do much special 
and expensive mining work to accom- 
modate them. 

At one of the Pennsylvania Coal and 
Coke Corporation mines near Cresson, 
Pa., a saving of 10c. a ton was made in 
one section by decreasing the width of 
a locomotive. Originally the locomo- 
tive was equipped with outside wheels 
but had a relatively wide bearing hous- 
ing as shown in Fig. 1. . 

By reducing the width of the housing 
24 in. and obtaining a narrower roller 
bearing to suit, the total width of the 
locomotive was reduced 5 in. Upon 
further inspection it was found that an- 
other reduction of 1 in. could be ob- 
tained by shortening the inside hub 




















of the wheels. By doing this the hous- 
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Fig. 1—Original Arrangement of Bear- 
ing Housing and Wheel 


\lthough the locomotive had _ been 

ipped with outside wheels so that the 

rall width would be small, the bearing 
housing was unusually wide and could be 
Breatly reduced. 
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Fig. 2—How Housing Was Narrowed 
and Wheels Relocated 


A new type of roller bearing was ob- 
tained for the narrower housing and the 
inside wheel hub cut off to reduce the total 
width of the locomotive 6 in. 


ing fits closer to the recessed part of 
the wheel as shown in Fig. 2. By mak- 
ing other changes to the driving axles, 
bumpers, side frames and battery boxes 
the width of the locomotive was re- 
duced 6 in. 





Keeps Controller Fingers and 
Segments from Burning 


There are two essentials to the satis- 
factory and economical operation of 
controller fingers. They are lubrica- 
tion and contact pressure. 

Large-capacity fingers, ? and 1 in. 
wide, are made of copper and slide over 
copper contact segments. Both finger 
and segment, being of the same com- 
position and comparatively soft, will 
wear excessively unless properly lubri- 
cated. The quality of lubricant used 
varies somewhat with the climate and 
temperatures, but vaseline will be sat- 
isfactory for summer and for moderate 
winters, and engine oil is satisfactory 
during cold seasons. 

It has been general practice in the 
past to use large quantities of lubri- 
cant, with the idea that the more used 
the long»r it will remain on the con- 
tact segments. This is erroneous, as 
the surplus soon wipes or burns off and 
accumulates on arc barriers, fingers 
and drum castings, collecting copper 
dust and dirt, with a resulting tendency 
toward insulation failure. The contact 
segments also become sticky and dirty. 
The best practice is to spread the lubri- 
cant as smoothly over the segment as 
possible with a cloth, operate the con- 
troller fingers over the segments sev- 
eral times, and then wipe around the 
finger and the segments to remove any 
surplus. 


The preceding information is pri- 





marily for fingers and segments for 
arcing duty. Where non-arcing duty is 
performed, much less lubricant can be 
used, and it should be of a lighter 
grade. Contact segments and fingers 
become roughened by arcing and 
should be carefully smoothed up with 
emery or a file before lubrication is ap- 
plied. Contacts usually start cutting 
in two or three days. A wire-drawn 
contact surface should be carefully 
smoothed and wiped off. 

Small fingers, }-in. and %-in. wide, 
are usually made of different material 
from the contact segments, thus caus- 
ing less cutting. 

The safe current density on a finger 
depends on the width of the contact 
surface, the pressure at the point of 
contact and the mass and radiation of 
the finger and segment. The capacity 
for a given width increases with the 
pressure, but too heavy pressure 
causes excessive wear and stiff con- 
troller drums. 

Average practicable finger  pres- 
sures for general service, copper fin- 
gers on copper segments, are listed be- 
low. For different contact materials 
these values may be increased some- 
what. 


Sizes of Finger Pounds 


in Inches Pressure 
1 x 
Z 6 
3 4 
3 2 


By means of a small spring balance 
and a wire stirrup the pressure is 
easily checked, as shown in Figs. 1 and 
2, and inspectors soon become accus- 
tomed to the feel of a finger with cor- 
rect pressure. 

















Figs. 1 and 2—Testing the Pressure of 
Contact Fingers 


Depending upon its width a finger should 


have a pressure of from 8 to 2 lb. This 
pressure should be measured when the 
finger is making contact with a segment. 


Otherwise incorrect results may be ob- 
tained. The finger is usually resting 
against a stop when not making contact on 
a segment, and therefore may be quite loose. 
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Pressure is varied by changing the 
bend in the flat finger spring. After 
bending see that the finger is making 
contact along its full width. Most fin- 
gers have an adjustable stop, which 
limits the drop of the finger tip when 
it leaves the contact, but this stop 
does not vary the finger pressure. Its 
sole purpose is to prevent stubbing. 
The drop should be set at 7#s-in to 3-in. 
or enough to allow the finger to lift 
entirely free from the stop when the 
finger is on the contact. This allows 
full pressure at the contact surface. 
The lift should be checked in all posi- 
tions of the drum, as an eccentric drum, 
or one having worn bearings and shaft 
may have good finger pressure in one 
position and weak pressure in another. 

The considerations just mentioned 
are equally important when installing 
new fingers or contact segments. A 
new finger should preferably be ground 
in with emery cloth to give a contact 
area at least 4-in. in width along the 
contact line, and the finger should make 
contact over at least three-fourths of 
its breadth. Drum-controller mainte- 
nance cost can be kept at a minimum 
and failures reduced by keeping in mind 
these simple instructions. 





Theory of Transformers 


A transformer is an electrical device 
used to change alternating current from 
a. given voltage value to alternating 
current of the same frequency but dif- 
ferent voltage value. Generally this 
device is distinguished from a rotary- 
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Fig. 1—Construction of Transformer 


The usual type of transformer consists 
of two separate windings. One coil gen- 
erally consists of many turns of fine wire 
and is called the high voltage winding; 
the other coil consists of heavier wire and 
is called the low voltage winding. The 
magnetic linkage from the coil to which 
power is supplied to the other coil pro- 


duces the secondary voltage. 


converter or rectifier, which changes al- 
ternating current to direct current, or 
vice versa by being termed a static 
transformer. 

Transformers are therefore used to 
raise or lower the voltage of alternat- 
ing-current circuits. Their principal ap- 
plication is in the transmission and dis- 
tribution of alternating-current energy. 
Aside from this transformers are used 
for regulating voltage and for measur- 
ing purposes. 

By means of transformers, we may 
transmit large amounts of electrical 
energy at high voltages which permit 
the use of small wires correspondingly 
long without prohibitive expense for 
copper, line construction or excessive 
loss of energy. At any point along 
such a line where we may need power 
it is only necessary to tap on a trans- 
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low voltage winding 
(Jorge wire) 





Fig. 2—Core-Type Unit 
In this construction the coils surround 
the laminated iron core. This arrangement 
is similar to Fig. 1, however, the two coils 
are usually built one inside the other. 


former and change the voltage down to 
any desired value. 

Structure of the Transformer.—A 
transformer consists of two independent 
mutual induction coils of insulated 
wire, strap or bar placed on an iron 
core. One coil is called the high- 
voltage winding and the other the low- 
voltage winding. See Fig. 1. One or 
the other of these windings is con- 
nected to a source of alternating cur- 
rent and the other delivers alternating 
current to a given load. Irrespective of 
whether it be the high- or the low- 
voltage winding, that coil which is con- 
nected to the source of power is called 
the primary and the other the sec- 
ondary. 

Principle of Operation.—The alter- 
nating-current flowing in the primary 
winding produces in the iron core an 
alternating magnetic flux which links 
with the secondary winding and pro- 
duces in it an induced alternating-cur- 
rent voltage. By properly selecting the 
number of turns of wire in each coil a 
transformer may be designed to raise 
or lower a voltage of any value to an- 
other of any desired value. When a 
transformer is used to change a voltage 
to another of lower value it is called a 
“step-down” transformer and when it 
is used to raise a voltage it is called a 
“step-up” transformer. 

Core-Type and Shell-Type Trans- 
formers.—Transformers are made _ in 
two general types; core-type and shell- 
type. The first construction, the so- 
called core-type, is shown in Fig. 2. 
The primary and secondary windings 
surround the core, and are placed as 
close as possible to each other in order 
to obtain the most effective inductive 
action and to minimize the magnetic 
leakage. A _ shell-type transformer is 
one in which the iron core surrounds 
the coils as shown in Fig. 3. The de- 

Core~, 


























High and low 
voltage windings 








Fig. 3—Shell-Type Construction 


Note that the iron core mostly surrounds 
the coils. The theory of operation is the 


same as for the core-type transformer and 
the windings are generally built in sections 
laid close to each other. 
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tails of construction are very similar 
to the core-type transformer. Elec- 
trically the two types are the same, the 
difference being merely in the mechan- 
ical construction. Both types are gen- 
erally made by all manufacturers. 

It will be noted in most diagrams 
representing transformers that one 
winding is shown as a coil of many 
turns of fine wire and the other as a 
coil of fewer turns of coarse wire. This 
is because a certain amount of power 
at high voltage and low current would 
require a small wire, while the same 
amount of power at low voltage would 
necessarily be of high current value and 
require a relatively larger wire. 

The cores of transformers are made 
of thin sheets of special non-ageing iron 
cut to shape and stacked together. This 
is necessary to keep the transformer 
losses as low as possible. The rapidly 
reversing magnetic flux in the core 
produces both a hysteresis and eddy- 
current loss which is large or small 
depending upon the kind of iron and 
thickness of the laminations. 

Methods of Cooling.—Depending upon 
the type, kind, size and service a trans- 


former may be cooled by _ natural 
radiation, oil, water or air blast. 
Metering transformers’ and _ trans- 


formers used for short intervals of 
time such as motor starting trans- 
formers are often cooled by natural 
radiation. Most all other transformers 
are immersed in oil which dissipates 
the heat or is assisted by water-cooled 
coils near the surface of the oil. Air- 
blast cooled transformers are only 
feasible in central and substation prac- 
tice where a suitable air-blast fan can 
be installed. 





Don’t Lengthen Your Wrench 


I have several t’mes seen in print the 
kink which shows how to make a 
wrench longer by “slipping a gas pipe 
over the handle.” It is a simple pro- 
cedure, and it may look and sound good 
to some, but I don’t believe in making a 
wrench longer in order to tighten nuts. 

Wrenches for small nuts are _ in- 
variably short; for medium nuts, 
medium in length; and for large nuts, 
they are long. The manufacturers 
have some system in making wrenches. 
The pitch of the thread, the cross-sec- 
tional area of the bolt at the bottom of 
the threads and the strength of the 
man who does the tightening are all 
considered in the design of the 
wrench. 

By making a wrench twice as long 
you therefore double the twist on the 
bolt when the pull on the wrench is 
the same. By increasing wrench 
lengths I have frequently actually 
stretched bolts until they broke in two, 
unless I stopped turning as soon as I 
thought the bolt was beginning to 
stretch. This is poor practice, and I 
do not do it any more. I do not in- 
crease the length of the handle because 
I realize that the elastic limit of a bolt 
should never be reached. 

If you feel like making a wrench 
longer for unscrewing a nut do so. 
But don’t make it longer for tightening. 

W. F. SCHAPHORST 
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Bituminous-Coal Trade Begins to Take Hope 
As General Business Shows Signs of Upturn 


Straws showing which way the zephyrs are headed 
are to be seen in the heavier dumpings at Hampton 
Roads and at the Lakes as well as in the increased 
movement to tidewater at New York. The increases 
do not amount to much in themselves, but as premoni- 
tory symptoms of the long-awaited turn for the better 
in the coal business they are fraught with far-reaching 
interest. As during the nationwide depression of the last 
few months, the coal situation reflects general business 
conditions, which are reported to be gradually improv- 
ing. There has been no change in the textile and shoe 
industries, which are at an extremely low ebb, but a 
turn for the better in the steel trade is looked for soon. 
A prominent coal operator predicts an increase in coal 
production within thirty days, saying there will be a 
spurt after July 1 to replenish dwindling stockpiles, 
which are nearing the danger line. 


Bureau of Mines Places Orders 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has awarded a contract 
for 54,000 tons of New River run of mine coal, to be 
delivered to the Government Fuel Yards, at $2.19 per 
ton. Contracts for several small lots of anthracite, 
totaling 14,990 tons, also have been let. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
failed to register any change during the week, stand- 
ing at 166 on June 23, the corresponding price being 
$2.01, the same as on June 16. 

There was a pronounced pick-up in activity at Hamp- 
ton Roads, dumpings of coal for all accounts during 
the week ended June 21 totaling 350,821 net tons, as 
compared with 265,222 tons during the preceding 
week. Coal dumped at Lake Erie ports during the 
week ended June 21, according to the Ore & Coal Ex- 
change, was as follows: Cargo, 699,519 net tons; fuel, 
41,168 tons. The previous week’s figures were 645,978 
tons of cargo coal and 39,184 tons of fuel coal. 


Production of bituminous coal again took a tumble 
during the week ended June 14, the upturn of the pre- 
ceding week proving to have been only a post-holiday 
spurt. Output for the week ended June 14, according 
to the Geological Survey, was 6,999,000 net tons, a de- 
crease of 374,000 tons from the week before. Never- 
theless, there has been a tendency toward a gradual 
increase in the rate of output since April 12, and the 
Geological Survey reports that telegraphic returns of 
car loadings for June 16 and 17 indicate the probable 
continuance of this slow recovery. Anthracite produc- 
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tion also declined slightly, the output for the week 


ended June 14 being 1,823,000 net tons, compared with 
1,846,000 tons during the previous week. 

Activity in anthracite continues to taper off steadily. 
Demand is gradually but surely slowing down, consum- 
ers showing a disposition to hold out for the particular 
size they want and refusing a mixture of chestnut in 
order to obtain stove. Demand is still far the strongest 
for stove, though there is a fair call for egg. The 
movement of pea has slowed down to such an extent 
that some operators are reported to be storing it in 
large quantities. 
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Midwest Hunts Market 


The deadly dullness shows no new signs of brightening. 
The scattering inquiries of a week ago continue to come In, 
thus giving some encouragement to an otherwise sluggish 
trade, but little business is developing out of it and none 
is expected now for a few weeks. However, the trade is 
not so much pessimistic as it is callous to hard going. From 
now on, any change will be for the better. Heat waves 
sweeping the middle belt of the nation have killed retail 
business and few yards are stocking with Midwest coals. 
There is a little constant business for eastern Kentucky and 
smokeless coals among such buyers. 

Steam trade is slower. For the first time screenings 
“no bills” are beginning to accumulate at some of the mines 
of Illinois and Indiana. This aggravates the tendency to 
lower steam prices which began last week. Little southern 
Illinois fine stuff brings more than $1.90 and most of it is 
clear down to $1.75. Fourth Vein Indiana is at the same 
level. Fifth Vein and central Illinois screenings range 
from $1.50 to $1.65 with emphasis on the low figure. 

The Illinois fields show no improvement in running time. 
Crushers are busy making small coal out of large. Com- 
mercial mines hardly ever get more than two days’ work 
a week. Railroad tonnage generally is light in the southern 
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Illinois regions but continues moving slowly in the Mt. 
Olive territory. Standard district mines are hardly able 
to sell anything. The region is full of empty storage cars 
and a good many “no bills.”’ Little smoke rises from mine 
plants. 

Business is practically at a standstill in St. Louis. No 
domestic coal is moving except for current needs and that 
is small. Storage does not seem to have begun. Dealers’ 
yards are well filled with everything. Both wagonload and 
carload steam business has stopped. Country domestic shows 
a little activity but it is hard to find, and country steam, 
which was active two weeks ago, has eased up. There are 
no changes in prices. 

Kentucky Foresees Stocking Demand 


The feeling in the Kentucky coal trade is somewhat better 
than it has been, as it is felt that the worst of the duil 
season is past and that normal summer stocking will now 
create a demand for coal. Domestic sizes are moving 
better, and this with Lake business is resulting in better 
production of screenings and slight weakness in the market 
for those sizes. This should influence some of the big 
steam consumers to place orders. In eastern Kentucky 
screenings are selling at from 85c.@$1.15, as against $1.25 
@$1.50 in western Kentucky. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 




















Market June 25 June 9 June 16 June 23 Market June 25 June 9 June 16 ~=June 23 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1923 1924 1924 1924+ Midwest Quoted 1923 1924 1924 1924+ 
Smokelesslump......... Columbus.... $6.10 $3.50 $3.65 $3.75@$4.00 Franklin, Ill.lump....... Chicago..... $4.05 $2.85 $2.75 $2.50@$3.00 
3mokeless minerun...... Columbus 3.60 2.30 2.30 2.10@ 2.35 Franklin, Ill. minerun.... Chicago..... 3.30 © 2.33 2.3). 2.2958 2.50 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus. 3.60 1.85 1.25 1.10@ 1.50 Franklin, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.80 2.00 1.90 1.75@ 1.90 
Smokelesslump......... Chicago..... 6.10 3.35 3.60 3.50@ 3.75 Central, Ill.lump........ Chicago..... 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Smokeless minerun...... Chicago..... 3.85 2.00 2.00 2.00 Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 2.10 «62.00. 32.90: 2 2.25 
Smokelesslump......... Cincinnati... 6.00 3.60 3.75 3.75@ 4.00 Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.65 
Smokeless minerun...... Cincinnati... 3.50 2.10 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 Ind. 4th Veinlump........ Chicago..... 3.35 2.85 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 
Smokeless sereenings.... . Cincinnati. . . 3.25 1.50 1.50 1.85@ 1.65 Ind. 4th Veinminerun... Chicago..... 2:60 2.35 2.35° 2.:25@ 2.50 
*Smokeless minerun..... Boston...... 5.60 4.40 4.30 4.25@ 4.40 Ind. 4th Veinscreenings.. Chicago 1.80 1.95 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Clearfield minerun....... Boston...... 2.35 2.00 2.00 1.65@ 2.40 Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 2.02 2.09 - 2.39 2.29 2.50 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 2.85 2.35 2.45 2.15@ 2.75 Ind. 5th Vein minerun... Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Ramerestminerun....... Boston...... 2.60 2.15 2.15 1.85@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Veinscreenings.. Chicago..... 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York.... 3.75 2.65 2.70 2.50@ 2.90 Mt.Olivelump.......... St.Louis..... ..... 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia 3.65 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 Mt.Oliveminerun....... St.Louis.....  ..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore... ..... 0.00.20 cece eaeeeeeececs Mt. Olive screenings. .... St. Louis..... ibeie eS ee 2.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.75 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.40 Standardlump.......... St. Louis 2.29 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.35 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.)... Philadelphia 2.85 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.45 Standard minerun....... St. Louis..... 1.75 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore... 2.75 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 1.90 Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.35 1.60 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr. Low Vol.). New York.... 2.50 1.85. 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 West Ky.lump.......... Louisville.... 2.25. 2.00 2.05 1.90@ 2.15 
Pool 10 (H.Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.25 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 West Ky.minerun....... Louisville.... 1.75 1.55 1.50 1.35@ 1.75 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore... 2.45 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 West Ky.screenings...... Louisville... 1.15 1.55 1.50 1.40@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York.... 1.95 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 West Ky.lump.......... Chicago..... 2.3 1.85 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.90 1.50 1.50 1.30@ 1.70 West Ky. minerun....... Chicago..... 1.45 1.60 1.50 21.50@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 2.25 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
South and Southwest 
High-Volatile, Eastern : be 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... NewYork... 1.80 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 BigSeamlump.......... Birmingham. 3.05 3.00 3.00 2.90@ 3.10 
Pool 54-64 (Gasand St.)... Philadelphia. 1.70 1.55 1.55 1.45@ 1.70 BigSeamminerun....... Birmingham. 2.05 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.10 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore... 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 BigSeam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.35 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.80 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 S.E.Ky.lump.......... Chicago..... 3.25 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh gas minerun.. Pittsburgh... ARE 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 §.E.Ky.minerun....... Chicago.... 2.35 1.60 1.50 1.25@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh minerun (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.05 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 §'E Ky. lump Louisville..... 3.35 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.50 1.35 1.35 1.20@ 1.25 ie, a ’ ( : “ORG 1-78 
—atia.......... Giabe.... 3°00 : 8. E. Ky. mine run .. Louisville.... 2.10 1.50 1.55 1.25@ 1.75 
Tamia minaren....... Claman... ce a t 8. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville. ... 1.35 5 1.05 .80@ 1.15 
Kanawha screenings. .... Columbus.... i [ee as + Seg 8 Cincinnati... 3.25 2.35 2.25 2.25@ 2.75 
W. Va.lump............ Cincinnati... 3.25 2.10 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 S.E.Ky.minerun....... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.45 1.50 1.25@ 1.665 
W. Va. gas minerun...... Cincinnati. . . igs 60.3350 0=s 0.35 1.25@ 1.50 §.E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.10 90 85 75@ 1.10 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1.75 3.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 Kensaslum Kansas Cit 4 00 4 50 4 50 
W. Va. screenings. ....... Cincinnati... 1.10 85 85 85@100 _; oe ig aaeie K oil : : ; a 
Hocking lump........... Columbus... 2.75 2.40 2.45 2.25@ 2.65 Kansasminerun......... Kansas City. 3.25 3.50 3.50 aioe 
Hocking minerun........ Columbus. a 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 Kansasscreenings....... Kansas City. 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.50 
ocking screenings...... Yolumbus.... 1.20 1.40 1.35 1.30@ 1.45 j 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.70 2.45 2.40 ¢.00@ 2.75  * Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 1.90  ¢ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.05@ 1.15 t On strike. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Freight no June 25, 1923 June 16, 1924 June 23, 1924f- —s 
, Quoted tes Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
ee ee eee re 7.75@$8.35 ......... @ 5 
Broken Philadelphia 2.39 e : ca + Noa 3 10 Ee ei Joe 8 82 Pe OWES 3 900 8.63 
Gets voice New York......... 2.34 $8.50@$11.50 8.00@ 8.35  $8.75@$9.25 8.45@ 8.85  $8.75@$9.25 8.45@ 8.8) 
Ege ealwenvssckhu Philadelphia 2.39 9.25@ 10.50 8.10@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.60 8.80@ 8.85 8.80@ 9.60 8.80@ 8.80 
Kes. Jail bie gn os sles aaa al eR ies tr 2: H+ i? = aE fe m4 -o : 00 7.83@ 7.90 7.86@ 8.00 7.83@ 7.90 
Stc dle A: Se ° “ @, ° 5 a ; 4 ‘@, D 
Stove..... . Philadelphia 2.39 9°25@ 10.00 8.15@ 8.35 9 13 9. 80 3. 3a 9.00 9: 130 980 8 $0 a rs 
RRR PRES. Chicago*.......... 5.06 7.60@ 10.25 7.25@ 7.45 8.17@ 8.30 8.13@ 8.23 8.17@ 8.30 8. 13@ 8.25 
Chestnut...... 22.2... New York. ........ 2.34 8.50@ 11.00  8.00@ 8.35 8.75@ 9.25 8.45@ 8.95 8.75@ 9.25 8.45@ 8.95 
Se, eee Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.25@ 10.50 8.15@ 8.35 8.85@ 9.70 8.80@ 8.85 8.85@ 9.70 8.80@ 8.85 
> gaat any Pere 49 7.60@ 10.25 — 7.45 8.00@ 8.13 8.08@ 8.13 8.00@ 8.13 8.08@ 8.13 
TLETEEELELLL New a ° o lars Te ee 
Pea.. New York......... 2.22 7.25@ 8.00 6.00@ 6.30 5.00@ 5.50 5 50% 6 00 5.00@ 5.50 5 soa 6.00 
eitcsvviinkseed Philadelphia 2.14 7.00@ 7.25 6.15@ 6.20 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.00 
SEE! = LTE 4.79 6.25@ 7.25 5.50@ 5.65 5.13@ 5.45 5.36@ 5.91 5.13@ 5.45 5 36@ 5.91 
Buckwheat No. |...... New York......... 2.22 2:-75@ 3.50 3.50@ 4:15 =. 2.15@ 3.00 = 3. 00@ 3.15 2. 15@ 2.75 ~—-3.00@ 3.15 
Buckwheat No. I...... Philadelphia 2.14 2.75@ 3. 50 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 “3.00 
puewsbbeotacnaeean B y ee ee 4 a (a Z C 75 215 
A cian xininsh ned Philadelphia. ..... 2.14 1.75@ 2.50 ; 30 2 boa 233 2 23 200m 2.23 2. 23 
penne . New York....... 2.22 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.15@ 1.50 
i Ney . ; . : ‘ ce), ; 15 oO 1.50 
ere re Philadelphia 2.14 1.15@ 1.50 1.50 
*hilade 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye. Ss. Uk > I a eee 1.60 Re wire a sitadew 1.60 1.60 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 





1924 1923 
June23 Junel6 June9 June25 

TO os os wigs & Gade Ws ewes Sas a ge 166 166 170 205 
Weighted average price ..........- $2.01 $2.01 $2.06 $2.49 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913- 
ee published by the Geological Survey and the War Industries 
3oard. 





Prepared prices are very steady at from around $1.75 
for egg to a peak price of $2.75 for best 4-in. block in 
eastern Kentucky. Eastern Kentucky mine run is steady 
at $1.85 @$1.75. Other than a little weakness in western 
Kentucky screenings, prices have been very firm throughout 
the Kentucky coal fields over the week, eastern Kentucky 
having lost 5c. or so from the low on screenings. 

Southern West Virginia mines are now producing as much 
tonnage as they sometimes do under more favorable market 
conditions. There has not been any further increase in the 
high-volatile output and yet about 600,000 tons per week is 
coming from the mines, more than half of which is originat- 
ing in the Logan district. Shipments from Logan to 
the lakes is unusually large. Comparatively little high 
volatile is being consigned to Eastern markets owing to 
the extremely low prices prevailing in that section of the 
country. There is a little more mining activity in the 
smokeless area, the average working time being around 
three days a week. © 


Prices Drop at Duluth 


Trade at the Head-ot-the-Lakes is virtually at a stand- 
still, with the railroads supplying some of the activity in 
out shipments, and a few small orders from industrial con- 
cerns which are buying from hand to mouth supplying the 
balance. Arrivals keep up to the mark, however, with 21 
cargoes landed during the week, of which two were hard 
coal. It is estimated that this market will be strong in hard 
coal this year and that 1,400,000 tons will be needed to meet 
the demand. Of this only about 65,000 tons has been 
brought up so far. The Steel Corporation is moving coal 
up again, which is a good omen. 
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Prices have taken a tumble in bituminous as shown in 
this circular list: Kentucky lump, $6.25; run of pile, $5.75; 
screenings, $4.25; Youghiogheny lump, $5.75; run of pile, 
$5; screenings, $3.75@$4; Hocking lump, $5.50; run of 
pile, $4.75; screenings, $3.75; splint lump, $5.50@$5.75; 
run of pile, $5; screenings, $4; Pocahontas lump, $7; run 
of pile, $5.50; screenings, $4.50. 

The only sign of real life in the market is the bidding 
which is being done for municipal contracts among the 
towns of the iron ranges. It is asserted that docks are 
sticking fairly close to prices in this. 

Summer dullness pervades the Milwaukee coal market. 
Retailers profited in a small way by prolonged wet and 
cool weather, but everything is quiet now. There is little 
doing in the wholesale trade. The soft-coal market is 
weak. The regular price of Youghiogheny pile run, f.o.b. 
car or truck, is $6 a ton. The United Coal & Dock Co., 
however, is delivering 2,000 tons of this coal to a Mil- 
waukee institution at $4.49. Other bids ranged from this 
price up to $5.31 per ton. Last year the county paid $6.19 
for the same coal. Oil is affecting the anthracite trade 
quite seriously. June witnessed quite a spurt in receipts 
by lake, but midsummer promises to be slow in this respect. 
Receipts of anthracite for the season aggregate 210,398 
tons, and of soft coal 474,420 tons. 


Western Business Is Slim 


Little activity is reported through the Southwest. Domes- 
tic storage, principally of Arkansas semi-anthracite, has 
started, but is slow. There has been a steady increase in 
the pre-season demand for threshing coal. The industrial 
demand remains quiet. Retailers are making a storage 
price of $10.85 on Arkansas semi-anthracite lump, from 
$2 to $2.50 kelow the regular midwinter price. 

The demand for Colorado coal continues very quiet with 
mines working two or three days a week, which, in the 
opinion of the operators, is hardly worth while. Although 
many of the smaller mines have been closed entirely, very 
little improvement is shown in the production of the 
others. Operators report 42 per cent of the working time 
lost last week on account of no market. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Mines in Utah are working less than two days a week. 
The demand, such as it is, is for intermediate sizes. The 
sugar industry is storing a little slack coal, however. There 
is no contracting right now, but a few bids have been pub- 
lished. It is thought that screened slack will soon be off 
the market as a result of the new mine regulations, which 
will make it difficult to get this grade hereafter. Price cut- 
ting is reported, especially on slack coal, which is said to 
be selling as low as 90c., though $1.25 is supposed to be 
the price. 


Cincinnati Sees Cheering Signs 


Better demand for bituminous nut and slack was the high 
point of Cincinnati market this week. Inquiry and orders 
came largely from industrial plants, some of which had 
been out of the market off and on for several months. Lump 
and block business has slowed down considerably, due in 
great measure to the torrid days that have set in and 
inability to get raw labor to handle the shipments to the 
smaller places. In the smokeless line-up the principal 
cause for comment is the strength of prepared and the 
weakness of the residue. The undertone is better, the belief 
being that the worst of the situation has been seen. River 
business, because of the excellent stage, is good. Retail 
prices show no change. 

The trade at Columbus continues quiet, but some pro- 
ducers and shippers profess to see signs of improvement. 
Signs of a better demand from retailers are apparent and 
buying is slightly heavier. Householders show a preference 
for Pocahontas, splints and Kentucky grades, although some 
Hocking and Pomeroy lump is moving. Steam business is 
rather quiet with prices low and irregular. Utilities and 
railroads probably are the best customers now, although 
iron and steel concerns also are buying to a small extent. 
School coal is moving in good quantities. Contracting is 
quiet, as most users are content to buy on the open market 
in preference to renewing contracts. Demurrage coal is 
not so common since many of the larger mines have closed 
down. Loading of bottoms at the lower lake ports is 
rather brisk, but Kentucky and West Virginia are getting 
the business. 
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Shippers to the Cleveland market are pessimistic, believ- 
ing the hoped-for upturn still distant. Prices have eased 
off a trifle further, the general tendency being weaker. No 
doubt this is due to the tapering off of industrial and manu- 
facturing activity and a tepid demand for Lake cargo coal. 
Distress coal arriving at industrial centers unconsigned is 
being disposed of in small lots at 5c. to 10c. under the 
market to avoid demurrage charges. 

Consumption of coal at Pittsburgh continues to trend 
downward, both on the railroads and in the industries. The 
steel industry, however, probably is not far from its turn- 
ing point now. There is no change in quotations except 
that slack is down about 10c. for both steam and gas. 

The trade at Buffalo is quite as dull as ever. The offices 
of operators whose mines are shut down are little now but 
hanging-out places, unless they go into the jobbing trade, 
which some of them have not done. The general slowing 
down of business has given the coal trade a second down- 
ward turn. 


Better Undertone in New England 


While there is no marked improvement in New England 
trade there is perhaps a less unsatisfactory undertone than 
a fortnight ago. Prices are reasonably well maintained at 
the levels quoted last week and there is less shading of 
spot quotations. There are of course as yet no signs of 
comprehensive buying, but current inquiry is being closely 
watched and especially for inland delivery from rehandling 
wharves at this end there is a disposition to net more money 
the moment the situation warrants. It is noticed, too, thac 
all-rail coals are in somewhat better request in the territory 
where they are accessible in competition with Pocahontas 
and New River. 

At Hampton Roads the No. 1 grades are being held at 
$4.25@$4.40 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel, ard here too there 
are fewer indications of price shading. Smokeless coal of 
No. 2 grade is still to be had at levels down to $4, but 
accumulations are less heavy and output generally is being 
rigidly curtailed. There is enough tonnage applying on 
contracts and on purchases offshore to take care of a fairly 
good proportion of the Pocahontas and New River now 
being mined. 

For distribution at Boston, Providence and Portland 
prices are still nominally $5.75 per gross ton on cars; 
$5.50 coal is less heard from and there are more quotations 
of $5.65 than has hitherto been the rule. This situation 
naturally improves the prospect for higher grade coals 
all rail from central Pennsylvania and there have been 
several instances lately where rail coal has been sold in 
areas that have been regarded this season up to now as 
practically closed to the rail route. In this quarter also 
there is an inclination to advance prices mildly, although 
as yet not more than 5c. or 10c. more has been paid even on 
the choicest grade. 


Outlook Brighter on Atlantic Seaboard 

While no one is willirg to admit that business shows a 
slight improvement the fact remains that shipments of 
soft coal to the New York tidewater during the past week 
show an improvement. Receipts for the first five days of 
the week indicated a daily average of about 1.500 cars 
whereas for the past few weeks the average has been 
between 1,300 and 1,400 cars. No one would give an opinion 
as to why the extra shipments were made in view of the 
low prices prevailing. There is a better feeling, however, 
and, while the order books do not show it, the outlook is 
becoming brighter. Consumers continue to use their re- 
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serves rather than follow the advice of the federal author- 
ities and railroad officials to stock up before the fall rush 
begins. 

Calm has overspread the trade in Philadelphia. Rumors 
of strikes in regions where efforts are being made to cut 
the union scale, it was thought, might spur consumers into 
buying coal, but so many of them are now contending with 
poor business prospects that they pay scant attention to 
their coal supply. Prices remain firm. 

A renewal, in some measure at least, of the export move- 
ment, along with the announcement that a fair number of 
charters are now being made for loadings over the end of 
June and the first part of July, is probably the most en- 
couraging feature of the situation at Baltimore. Local 
demand is confined almost entirely to small immediate 
needs. The city government plans the substitution of 
lump bituminous for anthracite in school houses, fire depart- 
ment houses and other city buildings now being heated by 
anthracite. 

The Birmingham market continues to be much depressed 
and no indications of improvement are in sight. Slowing 
down in operations at industrial plants throughout the 
territory has caused a restricted demand for steam coal in 
the spot market, and sales agencies and operators are 
receiving requests to defer regular shipments against con- 
tracts. Production is being gradually decreased to accom- 
modate the dull market. 


Anthracite Market Still Losing Zip 


Stove coal continues to hold the other domestic sizes of 
anthracite in line at New York, thereby preventing a marked 
drop in independent quotations. Demand centers almost 
entirely around stove size, although there is a fair demand 
for egg. Movement of hard coal is slowing gradually. 
Demand is much slower, and consumers are maintaining 
an attitude of demanding the size wanted and of refusing 
to take a mixture of stove and chestnut when the former 
coal is wanted. Chestnut is the longest of the three sizes 
and is quoted at lower figures than either egg or stove 
when taken alone. Egg coal brings a better price when 
it is not taken in conjunction with chestnut, which is not 
in good standing in the New York market. Pea moves 
slowly. There is a lull in the demand and some operators 
are reported as storing heavy tonnages. Demand for the 
steam sizes has slackened considerably. Only the better 
grades of independent No. 1 buckwheat are bringing full 
company circular, the average maximum hanging around 
$2.75. Rice and barley are in better movement. 

At Philadelphia the hard-coal trade has slowed down 
to a marked degree with the appearance of the first warm 
weather. Ordering has almost ceased and the public has 
quickly lost interest in coal. Stove and egg are most in 
demand, but much of the edge has been worn off these 
sizes. There are numerous dealers who want more of this 
coal, but balk at taking nut and pea to get it. 

Despite a well organized campaign on the part of a num- 
ber of Baltimore dealers to induce customers to place orders 
early, there has been no general response. The fact that 
the public is fairly well acquainted with the virtual cer- 
tainty of a retail increase on July 1 seems to have but 
little effect. 





Car Loadings 


Cars Loaded 
All Cars Coal Cars 
Week ended June 7, 1924 910,707 143,353 
Previous week 819,904 120,215 
Week ended June 9, 1923 1,012,312 189,765 
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British Coal Market Reviving Slowly; 
Output Slips Further 


The British coal markets are grad- 
ually reviving from the usual depres- 
sion that accompanies the holidays, but 
new business is scarce. Quoted prices 
are being shaded in some instances to 
obtain orders. It is reported that Ger- 
man and American competition is 
keener. The South Wales market re- 
flects a slight improvement in demand. 
Exports are expanding and the at- 
tempts of foreign buyers to depress 
prices are not meeting with success. 
Notices of approaching shutdowns have 
been posted at additional pits as a re- 
sult of the unremunerative operating 
conditions. 

A cable to Coal Age states that the 
production by British collieries during 
the week ended June 7 was 5,120,000 
tons, according to the official reports. 
This compares with an output of 5,308,- 
000 tons during the week ended 
May 31. 





House Trade Dull, Industrial 
Demand Normal in France 


Business in household coal in the 
French market is dull. Activity in in- 
dustrial fuels, however, is normal and 
satisfactory, but there is no rush on the 
market and deliveries are quite regular. 
Increased output from the devastated 
ecllieries is being placed without diffi- 
culty. 

In the import field there is much sur- 
prise in seeing prices raised at the 
British shipping docks at the same time 
that the pound is rising; ordinarily 
French dealers expect some compensa- 
tion. Owing to the unsteadiness of ex- 
change, there is much hesitation in the 
purchase of British coals. However, 
some exporters are making offers in 
pounds based on a certain rate and pro- 
vide in their contracts a stated differ- 
ence per ton applicable per point of in- 
crease in the value of sterling on re- 
ceint of the order. 

From Belgium deliveries are plenti- 


ful and the transportation problem 
seems less acute because shipments are 
less abundant. 

Deliveries of indemnity fuels remain 
weak as compared to the tonnages re- 
ceived before the strike. During the 
first seventeen days of May, France 
and Luxemburg received 156,700 tons 
of coal, 248,100 tons of coke and 
15,770 tons of lignite briquets, a total 
of 420,620 tons, or a daily average of 
about 24,800 tons. Although no statis- 
tics have been given out on the amount 
of fuel received during the last days 
in May, the deliveries are said to have 


fallen off. It is hoped, however, that 
they will soon improve with the 
gradual resumption of work in the 


Ruhr mines. But, as the amount of 
fuel that should have been delivered to 
the Allies has not been received, the 
Reparation Commission has _ seized 
stocks at the mines. 

The Dusseldorf agreements having 
expired on June 15, negotiations will 
be started as soon as the new French 
Ministry for Public Works is ap- 
pointed. 





Hampton Roads Sees No Let-Up 
In Dullness 


Dullness continues to feature the 
market at Hampton Roads, with sup- 
plies at tidewater dwindling but with 
the price level holding steady. A large 
contract for South American shipment 
has been wound up, leaving the foreign 
movement outlook unpromising. Coast- 
wise movement is only fair, while the 
bunker trade is holding its own. 

Washouts on the Virginian Ry. have 
causéd a delay of several days in coal 
movement and have tended to curtail 
output to some extent, being partly re- 
sponsible for the low supplies at tide. 

The tone of the market is dull and 
the outlook is described by shippers as 
not bright, although they had expected 
a slow spell at this season. 
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New Coal-Loading Plant at 
Brazilian Port 


Pernambuco, Brazil, is to have a new 
mechanical coal-loading plant, which 
will be installed at an expenditure ap- 
proximating $287,000. A_ traveling 
gantry crane will be used to deliver 
coal on shipboard by clamshell buckets, 
or other similar device. A minimum 
loading capacity of 250 metric tons per 
hour is contemplated. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
June 21, 1924 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For Brazil: Tons 
Dan. Str. Denevirke for Santos.......3,897 
Br. Str. Kayeson for Rio de Janeiro. .4,707 
Br. Str. Golden Sea for Rio de Janeiro. 6,256 
For Chile: 
Dan. Str. Gudrun Maersk for Anto- 
Sa hola n diric iawn aia. 3 6 Adee oo 6,985 
For Cuba: 
Br. Bt. Mavyari’ for: Bawties. 2... so... 2,887 
For France: 
Fr. Str. P.L.M. 24 for Marseilles. ....8,049 
For Hawaii: 
Amer. Str. Orinoco for Pearl Harbor. .6,747 
For Mexico: 
Nor. Str. Tjorsdal for Puerto Mexico. .3,227 
For West Indies: 
Nor Str. Bjornefjord for Fort de 
PR Pielke cekcev ae weess bees uct eee 
Swed. Str. Ada Gorthon for Curacao. 3,515 


FROM BALTIMORE 
For Canada: 
Amer. Schr. Cora F. 
For Costa Rica: 
BeBe, IWOrty America. ss ies ccc oss cB, CONF 
For France: 


Cressy 





BCt eee. PAO onc 5 ce ccc c ce eee 7,449 
Br. Str. Lancaster Castle ...........8,085 
For Italy: 
BUM NEE I doo ciclw cca bel eewacen 9,155 
Ertl. Peeks. MMICMMETIMN: Gace ce cies sins 3,684 
For Porto Rico: 
Am. Str. Major Wheeler............. 391 
Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: June 14 June 21 
Carson hand. . 1,261 327 
Tons on hand 77,329 22,096 
Tons dumped for week 73,016 99,561 
Tonnage waiting 15,000 10,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars on hand 912 776 
Tons on hand 70,250 59,400 
Tons dumped for week 72,535 100,531 
Tonnage Waiting. 13,419 12,746 
C. & O. piers, Newport News: 
Cars on hand ; 1.405 1,521 
Tons on hand 72,740 76,735 
Tons dumped for week 91,255 113,141 
Tonnage Waiting 10,485 7,710 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
June 14 June 21f 
Pool 9, New York...... .$4.85@ $5.00 $4.85@$5.00 
Pool 10, New York...... 4.60@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 11, New York...... 4.40@ 4.50 4.40@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia..... 4.70@ 5.05 4.70@ 5.05 
Pool 10, Philadelphia..... 4.45@ 4.80 4.45@ 4.80 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.... 4.30@ 4.55 4.30@ 4.55 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads... . 4.35 4.35 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads..... 4.25 4.25 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds.. 4.20 4.10@ 4.15 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York........ 5.15@ 5.30 5.15@ 5.30 
Pool 10, New York....... 4.90@ 5.05 4.80@ 5.05 
Pool 11, New York...... 4.70@ 4.80 4.70@ 4.80 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. ..... 5.00@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.40 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.... 4.75@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.00 
Pool 11, Philadelphia..... 4.50@ 4.80 4.50@ 4.80 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads.... 4.40 4.45 
Pool 2, rey Roads.... 4.25 4.35 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds.. 4.20 4.20 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Ace 


June 14 June 21t 
Admiralty, large.... 27s.3d.@ 28s. 27s-6d.@ 28s. 
Steam smalls 18s.6d. 18s.6d. 
Newcastle: 
Best steams 22s.6d.@ 23s.6d. 2.8 @22s 
Rest gas... 23s.@ 23s.6d. 23s.@ 238.6d. 
Best bunkers... .. 20s. @ 21s. 20s.@21s.6d 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type. declines in italics. 
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ALABAMA 


The Alabama Coal & Iron Co. has 
given an option on 158,000 acres of coal 
lands in Etowah, Jackson, Marshall, 
Cherokee and DeKalb Counties to the 
Jasper Trust Co., of Jasper. The 
Etowah Investment Co., which owns 
a large tract of coal lands in the west- 
ern part of Etowah County, also has 
given an option on its holdings to the 
same company. The Jasper Trust Co. 
is the holding company for the Deep- 
water Coal & Iron Co., recently organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $10,000,000 
and with headquarters at Jasper. The 
company is preparing for the extensive 
mining of coal at a number of places 
in northern Alabama. 


A new board of state mine examiners 
has been appointed by Governor Bran- 
don as follows: F. G. Long, Maylene; 
Sam Y. Leith, Dolomite; C. M. Parker, 
Newcastle; J. S. Kellum, Boothton; C. 
E. Bowron, Birmingham, with C. H. 
Nesbitt, chief mine inspector, as ex- 
officio chairman. The board will hold 
an examination of applicants for eligi- 
bility as mine foremen and fireboss 
during the latter part of July, the date 
not having been fixed as yet. 


The Gadsden Coal & Clay Products 
Co. has been incorporated at Gadsden 
and will mine coal from a new opening 
near that point and also will remove 
a vein of fireclay underlying the coal, 
the clay to be used in the manufacture 
of brick. E. N. Smith is president of 
the company. 


COLORADO 


Edward H. Denny, formerly of the 
Bureau of Mines safety section, in 
Washington, has succeeded Dan Har- 
rington as the bureau’s district mining 
engineer for Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico. He is already on the 
job, with headquarters in Denver. 
Mr. Harrington now lives in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and is consulting safety 
engineer for two Utah coal companies. 





CONNECTICUT 


The Commonwealth Fuel Co., of 
Pennsylvania, has been granted $73,- 
856.65 damages against the Karm 
Terminal Co., at Bridgeport, one of the 
largest dealers in coal in Connecticut. 
Mr. McNeil, of the Karm Terminal 
Co., has filed notice of appeal. 





NEW YORK 


W. C. Atwater, president of Wm. C. 
Atwater & Co., Inc., New York City, 
has been elected president of the Poca- 


hontas Operators’ Association, suc- 
ceeding Isaac T. Mann. Mr. Atwater 
has been in the coal business nearly 30 
years, beginning as a salesman in 1886 
and taking over a retail yard at Fall 
River, Mass., two years later. He soon 
entered the producing field, being first 
associated with W. D. Ord in the Em- 
pire operation and later purchasing the 
Elkhorn mines at Maybeury. The hold- 
ings of the firm of Wm. C. Atwater 
& Co., established in 1900, now include 
the Elkhorn operation, the Fall River 
Coal Co., the Williams-Pocahontas Co. 
and an interest in the American Coal 
Co. 


The city of Buffalo has given up the 
use of anthracite for school fuel and 
asked for bids to furnish 26,000 tons of 
smokeless bituminous and 10,000 tons 
of ordinary soft coal. This will pro- 
vide supply from July to April. 


The name of the Maxim Coal & Coke 
Corporation, Buffalo, has been changed 
to the McCarthy Coal & Coke Co., a 
copartnership, with D. J. and F. H. 
McCarthy owners, L. P. Zimmerman 
having retired. 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in 1923 
had a net income of $5,237,083 after 
bond, interest and federal taxes, 
against an average net of $3,651,935 
for the five years to Dec. 31, 1923. 
This was equal to $4.32 a share on the 
212,160 certificates of interest offered 
to stockholders of the Lehigh Valley 
R.R,, compared with $3.01 a share for 
the five-year period. The company’s 
deduction for bond interest did not in- 
clude provision for any interest on $15,- 
000,000 of 5 per cent bonds for the 
reason that the issue was dated Feb. 1 
of this year and did not enter into the 
financial structure of the company dur- 
ing 1923. Interest on this issue for 
the eleven months of the current year 
will be a charge against this year’s 
income. 


OHIO 


The New Pittsburgh Coal Co., of 
Columbus, announces that the Miner- 
ton mine, in the Pomeroy field, will not 
be abandoned, as reported, but the ton- 
nage will be run through the tipple of 
the Thomas mine, which adjoins. 


The federal court at Covington, Ky., 
has named William S. Harmon and 
Frank L. Stein, both of Columbus, 
ancillary receivers for the Maynard 
Coal Co. They had been named by the 
federal court in Ohio upon the original 
application. A considerable holding of 
the company is located in the Hazard 


field of Kentucky. 
One of the few 


coal saleswomen, 


Mrs. G. W. Kuhn, secretary-treasurer 
of the Big Mountain Coal Co., which 
has offices in the Hadden-Clinton Bank 
Building, Columbus, has been on the 
road at various times this spring and 
has disposed of quite a tonnage. Re- 
cently she made a trip to Toledo, De- 
troit and. Cleveland. 


The Marcoll mine of the Maher 
Collieries Co., near Powhatan, partly 
completed, was the scene of an explo- 
sion June 12, which wrecked the shaft, 
hurled the mine cage to the level of the 
surface from the bottom of the 200 ft. 
shaft and tossed safety doors to earth. 
There was no one in the mine at the 
time of the explosion, about half an 
hour before engineers had planned to 
enter the mine in order to make a 
survey. The explosion is believed to 
have been caused by an accumulation 
of gas. Not quite a year ago William 
Maher and his brother, sons of the head 
of the Maher Collieries Co., of Cleve- 
land, were killed in an explosion in the 
same mine just as they were preparing 
to enter the mine after descending to 
the bottom of the shaft. 


As soon as estimates of the amount 
of coal needed are received, John E. 
Harper, Director of Public Welfare, 
will ask the State Purchasing Agent 
to advertise for bids and the contracts 
for coal for Ohio state institutions dur- 
ing the next 12 months will be let. 
The State uses more than 150,000 tons 
of coal annually, and, following the 
order of Governor Donahey, all of this 
is Ohio-mined coal. No coal from out 
of the state has been purchased in the 
last two years, and all contracts are 
let on competitive bidding. It will be 
impossible to award the contracts be- 
fore July 1, when the appropriations 
for the next fiscal year will be avail- 
able, but Director Harper will have 
all requisitions in before that date, and 
there should be no delay in placing 
the order. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mather Colliery Co., in Greene 
County, followed the lead of a number 
of the large coke region companies and 
reduced wages last week to the 1911 
scale. 


Coal mining men of the anthracite 
region are much interested in the segre- 
gation of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
from Coxe Bros. & Co., which must be 
effective March 15, 1926. The Coxe 
lands were operated by the Coxe family 
for many years, but about twenty years 
ago the Lehigh Valley took the collieries 
over. If the Valley loses the Coxe 


holdings, its operations in the lowe? 
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field will be materially reduced. It will 
have only the Shaft and Hazle mines 
and part of Stockton, Jeansville and 
Yorkiown, unless it reopens the Hum- 
boldt. Shaft colliery is largely depend- 
ent upon Coxe coal from the Black 
Creek Valley and Jeansville takes Coxe 
coal from Oneida. 


W. J. Rainey, Inc., has blown out a 
few hundred ovens at a number of its 
Connellsville plants, but is running its 
mines about full, shipping more coal 
than heretofore. The H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. has reduced the running time of 
some of its plants to four or five days 
per week. 


Union officials of District 7 enter- 
tained Thomas Kennedy, president, and 
James A. Gorman, secretary of the 
Anthracite Conciliation: Board, at a 
banquet in the Hotel Loughran, Hazle- 
ton, on June 11. The honor guests left 
two days later for Europe, where they 
will attend the world labor conference. 


Separate benefit funds of $1,000 each 
have been contributed by the district 
and the international union of the mine 
workers to the families of the fourteen 
mine workers who were killed at the 
Loomis colliery of the Glen Alden Coal 
Co., Hanover Township, over a week 
ago. 


The Buckeye Coal Co., subsidiary of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
closed down its Nemacolin mine, at 
Nemacolin, Greene County, last week. 
Its Brier Hill operation in Fayette 
County has been down for some time, 
so that this company is now entirely 
idle in this section. 


The Crawford Coal & Coke Co., of 
Connellsville, has enlarged its holdings 
by the purchase of 70 acres adjoining 
the present property in Georges town- 
ship, Fayette County. It is reported 
that $140,000 was paid for the tract, 
which is underlaid with Connellsville 
coking coal. 


More anthracite is being taken from 
the Lehigh River and the numerous 
dams throughout the Lehigh Valley this 
spring than in many years past, owing 
to the continued high water, which 
washes the coal down the river from 
the collieries and culm banks along the 
different tributaries of the Lehigh 
River. 


For the first time in the history of 
mining circles in the hard-coal region, 
representatives of the United Mine 
Workers a week ago visited the main 
offices of the Hudson Coal Co. in New 
York to take up with the president of 
the company and other company officials 
grievances presented by the local unions. 
In the past grievances were adjusted at 
the Seranton offices of the company. 


Nearly a million dollars has been 
expended on equipment and improve- 
ments at the Candlemas colliery of 
the Haddock Mining Co., at Silver 
Brook, composed of Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre capitalists, in a little less 
than two years, since a long-term lease 
was obtained from the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., the Lehigh 
valley Coal Co. and the Coxe Estate, 
on a 300-acre tract. A breaker with a 
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capacity of 2,500 tons daily is operated 
by electricity; mine slopes have been 
put in readiness; ground has been 
cleared to begin stripping operations 
on a large scale; five steam air com- 
pressors have been installed and nearly 
500 men are at work. 


William Gilbert, contractor, of Hazle- 
ton, has started to drive a slope on the 
extreme eastern end of the Silver Broek 
tract, on land near O’Gara’s in Quakake, 
controlled by the Coxe estate. This is 
among the few remaining tracts that 
can be classed as virgin coal land. The 
coal will be mined under a royalty dis- 
tribution arrangement with the Read- 
ing, Lehigh Valiey and Coxe interests 
owners. 


While closed down the Buckeye Coai 
Co., a subsidiary of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., is building at the 
Nemacolin Mine, in Greene County, a 
new and permanent steel tipple to re- 
place the temporary wooden one erected 
when the first shafts were sunk. The 
company also will install skips for 
hoisting and is concreting the shaft 
bottom landing and main entry for a 
considerable distance therefrom. 


The entire cave area over the work- 
ings of the Glen Alden Coal Co. is being 
equipped with a gas ventilator devised 
by W. W. Inglis, president of the com- 
pany, to carry off gas. The ventilator 
is an arrangement of a terra cotta pipe 
placed over the service gas pipes of all 
houses in the district where settlement 
of the service mains might occur. 
Escaping gas generally follows the 
pipes and by placing a vent some dis- 
tance from the houses in the district, 
it is declared, the gas will come to the 
surface instead of continuing into the 
homes. 


Most of the fatal roof fall accidents 
occurring in the anthracite mines are 
traceable to carelessness on the part 
of the mine workers, it was agreed at 
a mine safety meeting conducted by 
mine inspectors and various coal com- 
pany officials in the offices of the Glen 
Alden Coal Co., Scranton, last week. 
Upon motion, a resolution was adopted 
asking that the mine workers be repre- 
sented at another conference to be held 
soon. Last week’s conference was 
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manifests the desire of the anthracite 
operators to do all in their power to 
prevent mine fatalities. In attendance 
at the meeting were State Mine In- 
spectors P. J. Moore, Augustus McDade, 
Jenkin T. Reese and L. M. Evans, and 
representatives of the Temple, Glen 
Alden, Scranton, Pennsylvania and 
Hillside, Von Storch, Price-Pancoast, 
Moffat, and Mid-City coal companies. 


The State Bureau of Workmen’s 
Compensation during the month of May 
received reports of 157 fatalities in 
Pennsylvania’s industries. Of this 
total 62 occurred in the bituminous and 
anthracite mines. During the first five 
months of 1924 there have been 934 
fatal accidents in the state’s industrial 
establishments, and since Jan. 1, 1916, 
the date of the inception of the com- 
pensation law, there have been 21,402 
fatal accident reports filed with the 
bureau. There were 108 permanent 
disability cases reported in May 1924, 
making the total for the year, up to 
June 1, 661. Since Jan. 1, 1916, 5,160 
cases of permanent disability has been 
reported. In May there were also 
13,8382 cases of temporary disability 
reported, the total for the year being 
73,291 and the total for the period of 
the act, 1,531,074. In May the Com- 
pensation Board awarded $572,042 in 
fatal cases, the largest monthly total 
with the exception of March, when 
$618,985 was awarded. The 1924 total 
award for fatal cases so far has been 
$2,677,306 and sinze the beginning of 
1916 the teta: has been $45,822,525. 
The fatal compensation paid last month 
was $358,607, making the total for the 
first five months of 1924, $1,518,224. 
Since the beginning of 1916, $16,437,964 
has been paid in compensation to de- 
pendents of persons killed in Penn- 
sylvania’s industries. The disability 
compensation paid in May was $691,212, 
making the total for 1924 up to June 1, 
$3,003,347. Since the compensation 
system was started $37,938,098 has 
been paid in disability compensation. 
The total compensation paid for all 
causes has been $54,376,062 since Jan. 1, 
1916, and of this sum $4,521,571 was 
paid by the board since Jan. 1, 1924. 


Approximately 900 men and women 
employed by the Glen Alden Coal Co. 


the second within a short time and were guests of the company at a ban- 

















Courtesy U. 8. Distributing Corp. 


No. 9 Colliery, Pennsylvania Coal Co., Pittston, Pa. 


At this plant is both a shaft and a slope and no less than seven seams in operation. 


The mines are in Luzerne County. 
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quet, concert, entertainment and dance 
in Irem Temple, Wilkes-Barre, a week 
ago. The affair was tendered the em- 
ployees in recognition of the excellent 
work performed during the past year. 
W. W. Inglis, president of the com- 
pany, presided. At the banquet a silent 
toast was given in honor of the four- 
teen men who lost their lives in the 
gas explosion at the Loomis colliery. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


F. G. Tryon, geologist in charge of 
coal statistics for the U. S. Geological 
Survey, is en route to London to at- 
tend the World Power Conference. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Talbott Fuel Co. has begun oper- 
ations at its new mine at Arnettsville 
in the Monongalia County field, where 
it has sunk a 160-ft. shaft to the 
Sewickley vein. The company has 
about 475 acres available for develop- 
ment. 

Operations have been resumed at the 
No. 5 mine of the Craw Orchard Im- 
provement Co., at Eccles, after an idle- 
ness lasting since Dec. 15. Although 
the Eccles plant has been shut down 
for so long, the property was in readi- 
ness for operation whenever it was 
possible to resume. 


The Central Pocahontas Coal Co., 
operating in the vicinity of Welch, in 
McDowell County, has resumed opera- 
tions at its mine. The first group of 
miners reported for duty June 6 and by 
June 9 there was a full complement of 
men at work. It is understood that 
there are enough orders on hand to 
keep the mine running full time for 
a period of 30 days. 

The entire crop of graduates of the 
department of mining engineering at 
West Virginia University has been 
absorbed by the Hudson Coal Co. One 
of the graduates was J. L. Orr, son of 
J. M. Orr, general manager of the 
Hudson company. Another is C. Y. 
Shih, of Fukien, in southern China. 
Both men received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Mining Engi- 
neering this spring. Shih eventually 
expects to return to his native land and 
aid in developing rich tracts of coal 
land in Fukien and adjacent provinces. 
A post graduate student at the Uni- 
versity was a Mr. Kwong and he too 
after a tour of the anthracite fields 
expects to go to work with the Hudson 
company. 

At the Pinnacle operation of the 
American Coal Co. on Crane Creek, in 
southern West Virginia when a pile 
of slate near the tipple of the coal 
company exploded as the result of high 
water; the explosion buried a dwelling 
at the foot of the pile, seven people 
being killed. Two men of a rescue 
party who attempted to rescue those in 
the dwelling are believed to have been 
killed when a second explosion oc- 
curred. It was necessary to dynamite 
a railroad bridge in order to save the 
commissary and several dwellings of 
the Rolfe Colliery Co., also in the 


flooded area, where much damage was 
done. 


In many places there were such 
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serious washouts on the Norfolk & 
Western that it was not possible to use 
the main line either for freight or pas- 
senger transportation for several days. 


CANADA 


The Pacific Coast Coal Mines, which 
formerly operated the Morden mines, 
near South Wellington, B. C., is being 
reorganized and is expected to resume 
shipment this fall. The Morden mine 
is one of the best equipped on the coast. 
The company, which has been in liquida- 
tion also owns a coal concession at 
Hequach, near Alert Bay, where some 
development work has been done. 

The possibility of Nova Scotia Coal 
providing a solution of Ontario’s fuel 
problem was given a general canvass 
at a conference in Toronto last week 
between Premier Ferguson and repre- 
sentatives of Nova Scotia coal inter- 
ests. The meeting was arranged by 
Premier Armstrong of Nova Scotia and 
strong representations were made by 
the eastern representatives of the 
ability of Nova Scotia Mines to aid fuel 
conditions in Ontario. 


The Dominion Government has estab- 
lished a minimum price at which coke 
may be bought by buyers in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. The established rate is 
$7 at Black Rock and $7.50 at Detroit 
for any kind or size of coke. The regu- 
lation was passed, it is stated, at the in- 
stance of the Hamilton By-Product Co., 
which alleges that it cannot manufac- 
ture the product and sell at a lower 
price. Seventy-five per cent of the 
coke coming into Ontario is used for 
domestic purposes, which means that 
the government is penalizing the do- 
mestic consumers for the benefit of a 
plant which does not produce 2 per cent 
of the coke consumed in Ontario. 


Output of coal from Canadian mines 
during March was 1,537,000 net tons, 
an increase of 25 per cent over the 
tonnage for the previous month and 
15 per cent above the average for the 
month for the five preceding years. 
The output showed an increase of 352,- 
000 tons in Nova Scotia, but decreases 
of 14,000 tons in Alberta, 13,000 tons 
in British Columbia, 7,000 tons in Sas- 


katchewan and 3,000 tons in New 
Brunswick. The cumulative output 
from all mines for the first three 


months of 1924 was 4,282,000 tons, an 
increase of 3 per cent over the pre- 
ceding five-year average for the same 
period. Comparison of March and Feb- 
ruary figures covering the total impor- 
tation of coal from the United States 
and Great Britain showed an increase 
of 22 per cent. March imports amounted 
to 1.576,000 tons, while in February 
1,281,000 tons was brought in. The 
March importations this year were 14 
per cent greater than the five-year 
average for the month. During the 
month, 1,200 tons was imported from 
Great Britain. Total importations of 
all coal for the three months of 1924 
was 4,090,000 tons, an increase of 8 
per cent over the preceding five-year 
average for the same period. Imports 
of anthracite for March totaled 390,300 
tons. This was 36 per cent more than 
in January and 4 per cent higher than 
the five-year average for the month. 
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Anthracite imported from the United 
States amounted to 389,100 tons, while 
1,200 tons came from Great Britain 
during the month. The total amount 
of anthracite imported during the three 
months of 1924 was 1,021,600 tons, a 
decrease of 3 per cent from the five- 
year average for this period. Exports 
of Canadian coal for March were 32 
per cent more than in February. The 
quantities were: March, 94,600 tons; 
February, 71,800 tons. Comparison of 
the March exports with the preceding 
five-year average showed a decrease 
of 54 per cent. Cumulative exports 
for the three months amounted to 249,- 
100 tons, or 58 per cent less than the 
five-year average for the same period. 


a 


New Companies 





The Oshaba Domestic Coal Co. has been 
incorporated in Birmingham, Ala., by E. J. 
Blackwood, E. R. Blackwood and others. 


The Superior Briquet & Fuel Co., of 
Tacoma, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $99,000 by A. F. Plant, A. E. 
Burkhalter and F. C. Hewson. 


The New Beaver Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated in Cleaton, Ky., with a capital 
stock of $100,000, by John W. Price, John 
W. Basin and R. S. Lytle. 


The Rainbow Coal Mining Co. has been 
incorporated in Montgomery, Ala., with a 
capital of $10,000, by Homer F. Baird, Q. 
M. Seleer and others. 


The American Coal & Power Co. has been 


incorporated in Denver, Colo., with 10,000 
shares of no par value, by H. W. New- 
comb, C. M. Tausig and F. W. Herres. 


Ltd., of Toronto 
authorized 


The McArthur Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with an 


capital of $40,000. The provisional direc- 
tors are Wilfred C. James. Warwick H. 
Noble and Charles T. S. Evans. 

Coal Service of Canada, Ltd., with an 
authorized capital of $300,000, has been 
organized at Montreal and a Dominion 


charter granted. The company will engage 
in business as wholesale and retail dealers 
and operators. Montreal lawyers are men- 
tioned as the incorporators. 








Publications Received 





U. %S. Government’ Specification for 
Lubricants and Liquid Fuels and Methods 


for Testing. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Technical paper 323A. U. 5S. 
Government standard specification No. 2c. 
Pp. 89; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

Conduit Wiring, by Terrell Croft. Pp. 
458; 54x84 in.; illustrated. Price $3. A 
complete and _ practical explanation of 


modern practice in the installation of con- 
duit wiring. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Handbook on Engineering (Steam and 
Electrical), by Henry C. Tulley. Seventh 
edition, fully revised and enlarged by 
James F. Hobart. Three volumes. Pp. 
1,155; 54x8 in.; illustrated. Price $7.50. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


Principles of Electric 
trol, by Gordon Fox. Pp. 492; 54x8 iIn.; 
illustrated. Price 3.50. Explains 
principles, construction and performance of 
all types of motors and controllers in com- 
mercial use, for both direct-current and 
alternating-current equipment. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Ine., 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 


Alternating-Current 


Motors and Con- 


Armature _ Winding, 


by Terrell Croft. Pp. 352; 54x8 in.; 
illustrated. Price $3. Explains how to 
assemble and connect the new winding 
into the stator, how to determine whether 
or not it is feasible to reconnect a given 
winding for operation at a voltage, fre- 
quency, phase or speed other than that 
for which the machine is rated and how 
to make the _ reconnection. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New 


York City. 
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Traffic News 





Denies Lower Coal Rate On 
Gauley Branch of C. & O. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has denied an application by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. for authority 
to continue to maintain rates on 
bituminous coal from mines on the 
northern portion of the Gauley branch 
of the C. & O. to destinations in 
numerous states lower than from in- 
termediate points on that branch. 





Hearing on Coal Rates to Iowa 
Transferred to St. Louis 


After two weeks of taking testi- 
mony in Des Moines, lowa, Examiner 
Disque, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, late last week  trans- 
ferred to St. Louis, Mo., the pro- 
tracted hearing on coal rates from IlIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, West Virginia and part of Vir- 
ginia into Iowa. The hearing is to be 
resumed again in Des Moines some 
time in July. The State of Iowa and 
various associations representing coal 
consumers charge in their complaints 
that freight rates on coal into Iowa 
are excessive as compared to rates 
into other states of comparable dis- 
tance from producing fields. 





Dakota Lignite Rates Hang Fire 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has handed down another of its 
split decisions in the North Dakota 
lignite case. The proposed increase in 
rates suggested by the railroads, of 40 
to 50 per cent, was held to be unwar- 
ranted and the suggested rates can- 
celled. At the same time it was held 
that the old rates were too low, but 
there was lacking sufficient evidence to 
indicate what they should be. A sug- 
gested schedule of the examiner who 
conducted the hearing is named for 
consideration. This merely puts the 
whole question off for another com- 
plete hearing. It apparently accepts 
the suggestion that as lignite is of a 
lesser fuel value it is entitled to, a 
lower schedule, but does not determine 
what that rate should be. 





Mines on Greenbrier & Eastern 
Want New River Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is being urged vigorously by coal 
operators on the Greenbrier & Eastern 
R.R. to affirm its original findings which 
makes New River district rates applica- 
ble from their mines. The commission 
handed down a decision in this matter 
on Dee. 9 of last year. In this decision 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and other car- 
riers were required to establish east- 
bound and westbound rates from the 
Greenbrier mines which are identical 
With those applying to mines in the 
New River district. In January, how- 


ever, the Chesapeake & Ohio filed an 
application for a rehearing, which was 
granted by the commission. 


The appli- 
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cation for rehearing was made on the 
basis that inaccurate information had 
been furnished by the complainants. 
This has been denied by them. They 
contend that the coal mines on the 
Greenbrier & Eastern produce coal 
similar in character to the smokeless 
coal of the New River, Winding Gulf, 
Pocahontas and Tug River districts 
located on the C. & O., the Virginian, 
the N. & W., the Sewall Valley and the 
Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern. 

It is contended, for instance, that 
the Virginians policy is to restrict the 
movement of coal to Eastern destina- 
tions, having built an impregnable 
rate wall at one end of its railroad and 
succeeded in forcing the flow of traffic 
to satisfy best its own revenue needs. 











Obituary 





F. Murray Olyphant, for forty years 
secretary of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co., died on June 17 at his home in 
Englewood, N. J. He was 68 years 
old. Among the many charities to 
which Mr. Olyphant had long given 
active support, the one that most 
deeply enlisted his sympathies, was the 
Jerry McAuley Mission. 


Charles M. Lilly, of Beckley, W. Va., 
a prominent coal operator, was killed 
by a flash from an electric wire at 
Packs Branch last week. Born near 
Hinton, Mr. Lilly was 49 years of age 
at the time of his death. When a 
young man he went to work in the 
mines in Raleigh County and by con- 
stant work and perseverance won his 
way to the top. At the time of his 
death he was president of two large 
operating companies, the Four Vein 
company, at Lanark, and the Packs 
Branch company, at Packs Branch. He 
also had other large interests. 
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Recent Patents 
_ Mine-Rail Fastener and Anti-Spreader. 
Charles E. Fowler, Allais, Ky.; 1,479,131. 
Jan. 1, 1924. Filed Dec. 13, 1922; serial 
No. 606,569. 

Mine Car. Hugh W. Sanford, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; 1,479,322. Jan. 1, 1924, Filea 
June 3, 1922; serial No. 565,567. 

Art of Treating Coal. Waster E. Trent, 
Washington, D. > assignor to ‘Trent 
Process Co., Wilmington, Del; 1,479,757. 
Jan. 1, 1924. Filed Nov. 12, 1919; serial 
No. 337,531. 

Manufacture of Coal or Other Briquets. 
H. G. Lloyd, Surbiton, England, assignor 
of one-half to George St. Barbe, London, 
England; 1.479,822. Jan. 8, 1924. Filed 
Sept. 28, 1922; serial No. 591,116. 
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Coming Meetings 





World Power Conference, Wembley, Lon- 
don, England June 30-July 12. O. C. Mer- 
rill, Federal Power Commission, Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

First International Management Con- 
gress, Prague, Czechoslovakia, July 21-24. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute. 
Summer meeting, Aug. 7-9, Rock Springs, 
Wyo. Secretary, Benedict Shubart, 521 
Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

New York State Coal Merchants Associa- 


tion, Ine., 14th annual convention, Sept. 
4-6, Stamford-in-the-Catskills, N. Pa 
headquarters Churchill Hall. Executive 
secretary, G. W x Arkay 


F. Woodside, 


Building, Albany, N. kg 
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New Equipment | 














Splash-Lubricated Gathering 
Pump for Mine Use 


The Columbus Gear & Pump Co. has 
recently placed upon the market the 
new gathering pump for mines shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. This 
machine is only 36 in. high, and conse- 
quently is well suited to installation in 
low coal beds. Its other dimensions 
are, width 30 in. and length 55 in. 

This pump is built in three sizes, 

















Fig. 1—Side View of Pump 
In this picture the valve-chest and yoke- 
case covers have been removed, showing the 
simplicity of the internal parts. The yoke 
case normally is kept half full of oil, thus 
affording effective lubrication to all parts 
within. 


that is, with cylinders of 4-, 5- and 6-in. 
diameters, the length of stroke in all 
cases being 7 in. The capacities of the 
three sizes are respectively 50, 75 and 
110 gal. per minute. The speed in all 
cases is 66 r.p.m. 

Several somewhat unusual features 
are embodied in the construction of 
this pump. Thus, motion is_ trans- 
mitted from the crank to the piston rod 
by means of a crank block working 
within a yoke. The piston rod is thus 
given a true harmonic motion. This 
yoke reciprocates within an oil-tight 
case that is kept nearly half full of oil. 

In the construction of this machine 

















Fig. 2—End View of Pump 


This shows how the motor and control 
apparatus are mounted directly on the pump 
frame. Possibility of relative movement 
between these parts, such as might result 
in misalignment of the gears, is thus ren- 
dered remote. 
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a tip has been taken from automobile 
design. Thus shafts, crank pin and like 
parts are turned, case-hardened and 
ground affording members that fit per- 
fectly and endure long wear. 

Both motor and starter are mounted 
directly on the machine frame and thus 
in reality form an integral part of the 
pump. This machine is regularly made 
with a bronze-fitted cast-iron cylinder 
but may also be supplied with cylinder 
and valve chest of acid-resisting bronze. 





Truck-Mounted Electric 
Welding Outfit 


A new portable arc welder, said by 
the manufacturer to be designed to in- 
sure smooth and rapid deposition of 
metal with thorough penetration, de- 
livers continuous power and permits 
rapid production, both with high cur- 
rent and large electrodes, as well as 
with low current and small electrodes. 

This welder, made by the General 
Electric Co., is a two-unit set, consist- 
ing of a motor and a generator. The 
latter is self-excited, the current being 
regulated entirely by turning a hand- 
wheel on the generator. A self-adjust- 
ing, stabilizing reactor is provided, 
which automatically steadies the arc 
under all welding conditions. It can 
be used with any of the commercial 
sizes of metallic electrodes from Ys in. 
to 4 in. diameter. The voltage of the 
generator can be adjusted to suit the 
character of the work. High voltage 
for complete penetration on heavy 
work and low voltage to prevent burn- 
ing through on light work are thus ob- 
tained at will. Many current values 
between 75 and 300 amp. can be ob- 
tained. 

Among the operating advantages of 
this outfit are: an are easy to start and 
maintain, roller-bearing wheels, holes 
in base for crane hooks and adaptability 
to long or short leads, for working close 
by or at a distance from the set. 

Among the mechanical advantages 
are included motor and generator insu- 
lation designed to withstand severe op- 
erating conditions both with regard to 
duty cycle of the load imposed and gen- 
eral atmospheric conditions under which 
ordinary insulation fails. Bearings 
are waste-packed and oil cannot be 
spilled if the set is tipped when being 
moved. 

This welding generator is a two-pole, 
self-excited, constant energy, single- 
operator machine with a dual magnetic 
circuit designed to operate at 60 volts 
open circuit and 20 to 25 volts under 
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Meters and Gages Give Direct Indication of Power Plant Operations 


The multi-scale indicator at the top of the panel tells at a glance just how every device 
in the plant is functioning. On the charts at the bottom, records 
are made for comparative data 


load. It is rated at 200 amp. for con- 
tinuous service, 250 amp. for one hour 
and 300 amp. for short periods. The 
motor is a standard 10-hp. unit. The 
complete set has three bearings, the 
two units being close-coupled by a 
solid flange coupling. All parts, in- 
cluding generator, motor, generator 
control panel, motor starter and stabi- 
lizing reactor, are mounted on a welded 
structural steel base of rigid construc- 
tion and light weight. 

The assembled unit is about 63 in. 
long, 29 in. wide and 47 in. high and 
weighs about 1,600 Ib. 














Are Welding 
Outfit 


Current regulation 
easily may be ob- 
tained by a slight 
turn of the hand- 
wheel. A stabilizing 
reactor automati- 
cally steadies the 
are under all weld- 
ing conditions. 
Kither high or low 
voltage can be pro- 
vided so that all 
welding may be 
done with current 
of the required 
pressure. 

















Improved Steam-and-Air-Flow 
Recording Meters 


It has long been known that boilers 
can be operated cfficiently only when 
suitable recording meters are con- 
tinually in operation to check up the 
various processes of converting latent 
heat energy in the coal to mechanical 
or, electrical energy. The designing 
engineers of modern power plants have 
appreciated the desirability of incor- 
porating certain features in all indicat- 
ing and recording instruments. The 
Bailey Meter Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has recently placed on the mar- 
ket several new type flush-front meters 
and gages. These instruments are de- 
signed for panel-board mountings, and 
are so constructed that the meter cas- 
ings are behind the panel. 

A double flush-front meter, to be used 
with a boiler equipped with an econo- 
mizer, is one of the most interesting 
of this new line. Steam flow and air 
flow are recorded on the left-hand 
chart while temperatures of the feed 
water entering and leaving the econo- 
mizer are recorded on the right-hand 
chart. The multi-pointer gage above 
this meter is suitable for installation 
on a boiler fired with a forced draft 
chain grate stoker. It indicates wind- 
box pressure, fire compartment pres- 
sure, firebox draft, and chimney draft. 
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Runs on Picking-Table 
Refuse 


A power plant that is charged for refuse 
from the picking table at clean-coal rates 
uses that refuse and screenings for gener- 
ating the steam by which its power is ob- 
tained. Yet it gets its power for 1.6c. per 
kilowatt-hour and is running only at about 
one-half load. This story which every one 
will want to read will appear next week in 
Coal Age. Perhaps you will desire after 
reading it to put your picking-table refuse 
in your boiler room, to get such a tidy 
figure for this waste material and to obtain 
your power at low figures like these. Maybe 
you might improve your coal if you could 
afford to pick it with a lavish hand as it is 
done at this plant. 


Hope for Low Accident 
Rate 


An article deals with speed in coal extrac- 
tion and says it may prove as economical of 
life and limb as it is profitable from the 
viewpoint of lower costs and conservation 
of coal. 


How Uncle Sam Manages 
His Leases 


The Bureau of Mines makes regulations 
for Government leases. An article next 
week will give some interesting details re- 
garding this regulation and supervision 
from the man who has charge of the latter. 
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POWDERED 
COAL 


Rigid Technical Control of metallurgi- 
cal operations and uniform production 
are vital to the manufacture of the 
products that have established the 
O-B name. That is why the most 
modern and efficient methods in 
utilizing fuel are employed in the 
O-B Plant. Powdered or pulverized 
coal plays an important part in 
supplying high quality and uniform 
grade O-B Products to you. 











Top) Exterior view of the O-B pulverizing plant at 
Mansfield. Note the pipes for transporting the powdered 
coal from pulverizing plant t> points where utilized. 


Center) One end of the pulverizing plant showing dried 
coal storage, pulverizing mill, pulverized coal storage and 
distributing system. 


(At left) Pulverized coal burning unit on the 20-ton melting 
furnace in the malleable iron foundry at Mansfield. 
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TROLLEY MATERIAL—ELECTRIC RAILWAY CAR 
EQUIPMENT—RAIL BONDS—HIGH TENSION 
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EMEMBER—To get twice the volume 

your fan is now doing, you must run it 
twice as fast, and this takes EIGHT TIMES 
THE HORSEPOWER. 


A Jeffrey Universal Blower, installed to boost 
the current, will immediately improve your 
conditions at the working faces, while the 
work of improving the air courses is going on. 
Ventilation cost will be kept at a minimum, at 
the same time assuring efficiency from the 
miners. 


Example :—-Assume the main fan has a normal 
capacity of 80,000 C.F.M. at a certain speed, 
and the mine is divided into four splits, each 
requiring 20,000 C.F.M. The resistance in one 
split will only pass 10,000 C.F.M. Speeding 


Ask for Booklets No. 
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up main fan to get the additional 10,000 
C.F.M. would be uneconomical because it 
would require double the fan speed, and the 
placing of regulators on the other three splits, 
requiring more than four times the horsepower. 


The correct and economical thing to do is to 
place a Booster fan on the split requiring the 
additional volume and not touch the main fan. 


Blowers and Boosters are built in sizes from 
8 in. to 5 ft. 0 in. diameter. The smaller direct 
connected units are principally adapted for 
use with flexible canvas tubing for ventilating 
dead ends, entry driving, sinking shafts. 
driving tunnels. conveying rock dust, ventila- 
tion of underground hospitals, etc. All sizes 
carried in stock. 


399-B and No. 280-F 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 912-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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f. o. b. Detroit 


With screen sides and 
fall top $55 extra 








Why Ford is the Overwhelming 


Choice in the One-Ton Field 


No more striking evidence of the high 
regard of truck operators for Ford 
performance and economy can be offered 
than the fact that 78% of all trucks in 
the one-ton class are Fords. 


Only outstanding proof of exceptional 
value could have brought this dominant 
preference. 


Only by demonstrating the utmost 
dependability and proving its abil- 
ity to save under any and all con- 
ditions could this Ford One-Ton Truck 
have gained and held the good will 


of so many operators year after year. 


Lowest in cost, easiest to handle and 
simplest to maintain the Ford worm- 
drive Truck is the standard light-delivery 
unit of American business. 


This all-purpose rapid-delivery unit is 
adaptable to all seasons and conditions 
of travel, and to the economical haulage 
of a wide variety of products. 


Over 33,000 Authorized Ford Service 
Stations assure quick, easily available 
service everywhere. 


See the Nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 


Sord 


CARS -TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
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500 tons per hour 
from a depth 
of 405 feet! 


g ” COVERDALE MINE 
BA. TERHIMAL anes i 
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ERE’S an 850 horsepower 
Vulcan, hoisting “in balance” 
500 tons per hour from a depth 
of 405 feet. The installation is 

Rit eS le ee at the Coverdale Colliery of the 
pace sac a oe Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. and 











2 
Coal Company. 
Other Vulcan Equipment The Vulcan used here is single reduc- , 
Electric Hoists tion geared with a cylindro-conical The cage weighs 20,000 lbs. ; cars, 
Steam Hoists H ; / H bi 
atoas Taman drum 9 to 11 feet in diameter. An air if) 6 ie ji 
Gasoline Locomotives released, weighted engine operates two 5,600 Ibs.; coal 10,000 Ibs. ; rope 
age j hve gi Coolers post type drum brakes. An auxiliary 
Corliss Engines _ motor shaft brake, a Vulcan Travel 2,000 Ibs. 
Mine Ventilating Fans and Speed Limit Device as well as 
Cages and Skips : . , ° 
Sheave Wheels other special Vulcan safety devices, 
Coal Crushers and Rolls complet i : 
ay ye Poaceae Vulcan Iron Works 
Gray Iron Castings The maximum rope speed is 1,560 feet per : 
Open Hearth Stel Castings mate Established 1849 
Special Machinery 1 Stiasiste a Wain ies ‘ : 
ao eons ae 1730 Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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One Operator Has Nine of Them 


The “Type B” Loads on the Entry! 


That’s worth repeating: The “Type 
B” loads on the entry! No cars at the 
face. No tracks in the rooms. 


This means: Saving in track. No 
yardage costs Less haulage. An 
easier job keeping the loader sup- 
plied with cars. 


More could be told here, but you 
would want to see our salesman any- 
way. So write us and he’l! call. 


Goodman Manufacturing Co. 
4746-4854 South Halsted St. 
Chicago, III. 
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SULLIVAN MACHI 


134 SOUTH MICHIGAN AYVE.., 





Rock Fault Pierced 
Quickly 


At an Ohio mine, a Sullivan WK-26 Motor 
Driven Compressor, size 8x8, and a Sullivan 
Rotator Hammer Drill drove an_ entry 
through a rock fault in hard conglomerate. 


The Compressor provided air at 80 pounds 
to the square inch. Holes were drilled to a 
depth of six feet in the center of the heading, 
and 2 spotters, one on each side, to a depth 
of four feet. 


With this outfit 81 feet of holes were drilled 
in three hours’ time. 


This rig did as much work in two hours as 
was formerly done in eight hours with the 
old style breast auger. Just an instance of 


one of many kinds of useful work you can 
do with a Sullivan “WK-26” Compressor. 


Ask for Bulletin 77 I-C. 








_— 
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NERY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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Correct 


National Pyramid Brushes— 
for all operating conditions 





BY MEETING correctly the conditions in 
numerous individual installations, National 
Pyramid Brushes have saved thousands of 
dollars for industrial plants, central and sub- 
stations, trolley and rail lines. 

When you have a troublesome brush prob- 
lem, we will gladly assist you in solving it. 

Our sales engineers are always at your 
service. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio San Francisco, Cal. 
Canadian National Carbon ©o., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Ask us about our 
data sheet service. 
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Changing Conditions 
Necessitate Redesign 
























of Mine Cars 


In the days of easy competition, coal costs could stand 
the extra tax due to wastefulness, but in these days of 
sagging markets only low cost coal mines employing 
economical methods can hope to survive. 


Increased production usually results in lower costs, and 
one way to boost production is to install cars of greater 
capacity. Numbers of companies are taking this way 
out of their difficulty, even though it often requires an 
entirely new design of car, usually of the low, wide and 
long barge type for use in rotary dumps. 


An operator recently told us that “these newer designs 
of mine cars with greater capacity make Hyatt bearings 
even more imperative. We used them under our old 
cars with complete success and couldn’t get along with- 
out them now.” 


Many companies are throwing out entire lots of old 
cars, making the replacement with Hyatt bearing 
equipment especially designed by one of the many 
manufacturers who build Hyatt bearings into their 
mine cars. 


If your production is dwarfed by small cars you can 
make it grow by having new cars designed which will 
carry more coal. And if equipped with Hyatt bearings 
they will have a lower power consumption than the 
old, small, plain bearing cars. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK HUNTINGTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
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Keep Them Rolling 


Trouble with your mine car wheels goes hand in hand 
with poor lubrication. Correct the cause and the trouble 
will vanish. 


The cause is chiefly a type of lubricant that will not stay 
in the wheel bearings; the remedy is a semi-fluid grease 
of unchanging density. It should be of high lubricating 
value, impervious to water, and free from ingredients that 
clog and cake. 


Such a lubricant is found in Keystone Grease No. 119 
density medium, intended for equipment in good con- 
dition, and Keystone Grease No. 119 density heavy and 
Keystone Grease No. 119 density extra heavy for worn 
equipment. 

Hyatt Roller-Bearing mine car wheels will operate for 
six months or more on one application of Keystone Grease 


No. 119 heavy. For solid roller-bearing mine car wheels 
Keystone Grease No. 2 density is recommended. 


Write and ask us what our guarantee and 
our service department will do for you. 


THE KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO. 


New York Chicago 
Boston ° Detroit 
Pittsburgh Executive Office and Works: Mimacapelis 
Cincinnati - B St. Louis 
Montgomery, W. Va. Philadelphia, Pa. Kansas City 
Knoxville Omaha 
Memphis . Tulsa, Okla. 
New Orleans Established 1884 Denver 


San Francisco 


Agencies in Principal Countries Throughout the World 
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Cavity Type Mine Car Grease 
Roller Bearing Greases 

Mining Machine Lubricants 
Wool Yarn Elastic Journal 
Box Greases 

Cup Greases 

Cable Greases 

Mechanical Loader Greases 
Liquid Electric Motor Greases 


Keystone Grease makes 
the most efficient me- 
chanical unit more _ ef- 
ficient. 





GREASE 


The Master Lubricant 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Haffinch, Code 
|8700, runs on alter- 


‘nating or direct cur- 

















for only 


$60.00. 


New “Van Dorn’”’ 


rent, weighs sixteen | 
fpounds and sells} 
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Holes in a Hurry 


With This New “Van Dorn” Haffinch 


An Electric Drill that has more “‘pep per pound” than any other drill on the market. 


Mines everywhere will welcome this light weight, reasonable priced, half inch, “Van Dorn” 
Electric Drill that has more power and delivers more holes per man — per tool 
than any universal electric drill ever offered to this field. 


Haffinch is a wizard for speed on maintenance and repair jobs to mine cars, pumps, 


hoisting equipment, tipples, conveyors, crushers and other odd jobs without number. 


per day 


You will find this light weight tool a time saver and a money maker for all “hurry up” 
jobs around the mines and a fine addition to the larger “Van Dorn’s” that you have 


possibly used for 20 years. 


A “Van Dorn” representative will welcome an opportunity to demonstrate it to you. 





Your Copy of this valuable book is now ready. 
Everyone interested in more economical hole- 
making should send for this 60 page educational 
booklet. Sent free upon request. 


—_— 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming 
and Grinding Machines, etc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 






ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 


Factory 
Representatives 


‘Boston 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga 
«Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Denver 
‘Detroit 
Kansas City 
*Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Montreal 
*New York City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Richmond 
*St. Louis 

St. Paul 

*San Francisco 
‘Seattle 
*Toronto 





*Service 
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Iron Castings, Patterns 


and Machine Work. 


the Fact 
that the TREADWELL LINE of 
“BETTER GRADE HOISTS” 


is 


not a complete measure of our 
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We are fully qualified to design 


and build your wants in SPE- 
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ability to serve you. 
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finishes a “sguniting” job it is 
ready to apply ROCK DUST at any 
spot in the mine a hose will reach. In this 
important matter it is not wise to experiment 
with make-shift equipment—¢get a 
“Cement-Gun,” the dual purpose 


The “dual purpose” 
outfit 





our“ (Brent - (on: “ 
THE ss 


IS NOT A RESTRICTED 

ARTICLE AND MAY BE 

PURCHASED AND USED 
BY ANY ONE. 


In order, however, to insure to 
all users of “Gunite” that they 
will obtain prompt and proper 
bids we have established a Con- 
tract Dept., and upon applica- 
tion we will be pleased to have 
them prepare estimates on your 
work, 





No “Cement-Gun” is Properly Complete 


Without a TRAYLOR Compressor 





a ps 
he fia 
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(Trade Mark) 















machine, and Keep it 
busy “rock-dusting” 
and “guniting” 
all through 
the mine 
f Send this 


. coupon and 
get details 

of the dual 
purpose outfit 


1 


Cement-Gun Company, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
New York Pittsburgh Phoenix Chicago Seattle Salt Lake City 
Agents in Eastern Canada; General Supply Co. of Canada, 356 Sparks St.. Ottawa 

Foreign Agency. International Cement-Gun Co., Zeist, Holland y 
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s To Cement-Gun Co., Inc. ' 
i 

i Allentown, Pa. » 
| a 
t We are interested in knowing all about the “Cement-Gun” and its many advan- {§8 
; ages as a dual-purpose outfit for rock-dusting and guniting. : 
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L WEARING PARTS 


RENE QWABLE 


HE immediate renewal of 

wearing parts, namely wear- 
ing rings, shaft sleeves and _ bear- 
ings is provided for in the design 
of Cameron Pumps, and insured 
by a stock always on hand—-Shut 
downs and repair costs are cut to 
a minimum. 


A thorough shop test made of each 
pump before shipment proves it 











mechanically perfect and hydrau- 
lically correct. Certified copies of 
test results will be furnished on 
request. 


The sound judgment of Cameron 
Engineers is built into every pump. 
In relying on their experience you 
get a unit of proven design—a 
pump built to meet your specific 
requirements. 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO., 11 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Office 1m All Principal Dome 


tic and Foreign Cities 


For Canada, refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited, 260 St. James St., Montreal, Quebec 


Ingersoll-Rant 
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Don’t let the summer just pass by— 


These great mining 
make 


EARD’S new work offers the ambitious 
mining man a real opportunity to win a 
bigger job for himself. 


In these books the author answers over 2,000 
typical questions on everyday mining prob- 
lems. He tells you what you must know in 
order to fill such positions as mine foreman, 
mine inspector, fireboss, assistant foreman, 
hoisting engineer, safety inspector, etc. 


books will help you 
it pay 


The volumes have been divided into sections so that infor- 
mation on any desired subject is made immediately avail- 
able. ‘There is a very complete index, and the books have 


been illustrated with over 100 photographs, diagrams 
and drawings. 


The author has done his work so thoroughly and so well 
that the books will be found equally helpful by the man 
who wants a ready reference set on everyday mine opera- 
tion, and by the man who wants to prepare himself for a 
mine examination, 


A sure preparation for examinations—a complete reference help 
the most valuable kind of information on 


Mechanics 

Steam 

Steam Engines 
Hoisting Requirements 


Air and Gases 

Occurrence and Properties of Gases 
Mine Explosions 

Supervision and Inspection 

Safety Lamps 


Viare 
‘AMINATION 


ANSWERS 


BEARD 


XoGRAW:HILL 
800K COMPANY 





Drainage and Pumping 


Ventilation 

Instruments 

Mine Airways 

Circulation of Air in Mine 
Mensuration. 


Mine Examination 
Questions and Answers 


By James T. Beard, Senior Associate Editor, Coal Age 
Formerly Principal School of Mines, International Correspondence Schools. 


Explosives and Blasting 
Geology and Prospecting 
Working Seams of Coal 
Timbering 


Practically every question that has ever been asked by a mine 
examining board in recent years is in these three books. The 
answers and illustrations are wholly original and, taken as a 
whole, cover every important phase of coal mining practice. 


Mr. Beard has done his work so thoroughly and so well that the 
books will be found of the utmost value as practical reference 
volumes on everyday mine operation as well as aids to passing 
examinations. 





In other words, their usefulness does not end when they have 
passed a man through an examination. Every time a problem in 
mine operation comes up these books will furnish a_ practical 
solution to it. 





Examine the books for 10 days free 


Send us your name and address so we can mail these books. 
You can examine them for ten days without obligation. We 
pay all the postage. 


If these books are what you want you can keep them by pay- 
ing $1.50 in ten days and then only $2.00 a month until 
$7.50 has been paid. 


Make your summer pay well—get your coupon off today. 





McGraw-Hill Boek Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Send me, charges prepaid, Beard’s Mine Examination Questions 
and Answers, for 10 days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will 
pay your SPECIAL PRICE on the three books of $7.50 at the rate 
of $1.50 in ten days and $2.00 per month. If not wanted I will 
return the three volumes at your expense. 


Signature .... 


Address 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


a. »es 
CLEV EL AND, ip 
DENVER, COLO..... 
DETROIT, MICH........ ; 
NEW YORK CITY. .. -Room 18 , 50 Church St 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Morse Chains deliver the maxi- 
mum power from the motors to 
pumps, and other driven ma- 
chinery, smoothly, noiselessly, 
and with the greatest economy. 


Power users in every branch of 
industry have learned they can 
rely on Morse Chains to per- 
form their allotted task. 
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Morse Silent Chains driving circulating pumps from motors. 
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Wherever efficient power transmission is 
demanded, Morse Chain Drives are used 


Morse Silent Chain Drives have 
won their merit mark by trouble- 
free service; flexibility; freedom 
from slippage; and ability to 
transmit 98.6% power. 


Morse engineers will zladly help 
plan a drive that will save power, 
worry and expense. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


702 Candler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Cc 


BALTIMORE, MD.... 1402 Le xington Bl dg 

BOSTON, MASS........... 141 Milk Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

( ‘HARLOTTE, _ eee 404 Commercial Bank Bldg PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Room 803, "112 West Adams St. 


421 Engineers Bldg 
1761 Wazee St., M. Parsons 
° 44, Central Avenue 


413 Thir a Street, S., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 


P —————. = 


St. Nichola: 


eee Westinghouse’ Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Railway Excha inge “BI dg » Morse Chain Cc 
TORONTO, ONT.,CAN. 
Bank of Hamilton 
WINNIPEG, MAN.,CAN., 
Dufferin Street, Strong-Scott Mfg. Cc 





Bidg., Jones & Glassco, Reg'd 
--812 Franklin Trust Bldg 












-Monadnock Bldg 


Bidg., Jones & Glassco, Reg’d 
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“eliminating the human element 
in the vital stages of operation”’ 


This is exactly what the Hazleton Automatic Pumping 
and Control Unit does. And it was built in answer to a 
vital need. 


This Hazleton Pump is primed, started, protected and 
controlled automatically. 


When the water rises to a predetermined height, a float, in 
connection with a vacuum breaker, rises, effecting the clos- 
ing of an electric control circuit. When this circuit is 
closed, the priming pump starts, opening the priming valves. 
When the priming is completed, the centrifugal pump starts. 
\fter the water is pumped down to a predeterimned level, 
the electrical control stops-the pump. 


Protective devices, too, take care of any possible emergency. 
By means of these devices, the operation cannot go on if 
there is any danger of leakage in the pipe lines or any 
danger of the pump losing its water. 


Thus with the Hazleton Automatic on the job, disasters 
due to human mistakes or forgetfulness are eliminated once 
and for all. 


Complete particulars on the operation of this new revolu- 
tionary pumping unit will be sent you by return mail, along 
with Bulletins on our entire line of Centrifugal Mine 
Pumps, Priming Pumps and Valves, Vacuum Breakers, 
Check Valves, etc. Let us know where we can reach you. 


BARRETT, HAENTJENS & CO., HAZLETON, PA. 





Y, 
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MANUFACTURED IN THE HEART OF 















A GREAT MINING REGION 
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Bethlehem Mine Specialties 








Heavy Duty Switch, Design 396 


BETHLEHEM HEAVY DUTY SWITCH is fitted 
with extra heavy plates and braces—practically corro- 
sion proof—will stand unlimited abuse—derailments 
eliminated——lengthens tie Jife—-maintenance expense 
wiped out——plates and braces last indefinitely 
points cost no more to renew than other kinds. 


switch 


Re BE, 





BETHLEHEM MINE TIES are in one piece 

no loose parts to mislay — clamping clip 
quickly turned to position with hammer — 
track always to gage — extra ties can be added 
or taken out without disassembling track 





strength by increased weight over 
earlier Cambria designs — can be used many 
times — popular with miners. 





Paralled Throw Switch Stard, Model 1217 


BETHLEHEM PARALLEL THROW SWITCH 

STAND, MODEL 1217, is adjustable for any throw— 

lever throws parallel to the track—when in normal 

position, lever is on “‘dead center’? and switch is 

positively held—only 3 in. high—only 3 moving parts 
no bolts—can also be furnished with spring rod. 


Solid Cast Frog, Design 289 


BETHLEHEM SOLID CAST FROG, Design 289, is 
made either of carbon, or manganese steel—strictly 
one-piece construction with no rivets or plates to work 
loose—flange bearing feature makes for smoother 
riding and reduces wear on wing rails and point— 
unbreakable and easy to install. 


Bethlehem also manufactures heavy track work for steam Railroads, 
such as Rails, Guard Rails, Switch Stands, Crossings, Tie Plates, 
Fish Plates, Splice Bars, Solid Cast Frogs, Special Track Work, etc. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Sales Offices 


New York Boston 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland Detroit 


Baltimore 
Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Washington Atlanta 


Chicago St. Louis 


Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York, Sole Exporter of Our Commercial Products 


BETHLEHEM 





Track Equipment for Mine Service 
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TIREX Cord Cuts 
Drilling Costs 


Economical, efficient drilling depends largely on the flexible cord upon 
which the tool must depend for power. Cord failures mean idle 
tools, idle men and expense of repairs. Even a high grade tool will 
make a poor showing when it is frequently laid up for cord repairs 
or replacement. 
















TIREX costs less than ordinary cords because it lasts so much longer. 
The conductors are flexible and are adequately insulated with a high 
grade rubber compound. The outer covering is a 60% rubber sheath 
having the wearing qualities of a first class tire tread. It is almost 
wearproof. 


TIREX costs less than ordinary cords because it lasts so much longer. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 9 
CHICAGO = SAN FRANCISCO 


- TIREX - 


The SimplexCable that wears like aCord Tire 
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10 Innings —No Errors! 


A ten-inning ball game with no errors is consid- 
ered a remarkable performance in the world of 
sport. 


The ten year record of dependable mine pumping 
service established by the Deming pump shown 
in the view above is not unusual. This Deming 
‘‘Neptune”’ Double-Acting Piston Pump was 
installed ten years ago in the mines of the Valley 
Smokeless Coal Company, Johnstown, Pa. It 
has been in 12-hour-a-day service ever since, 
working under the worst acid conditions, and its 
owners report it has never given any trouble! 


For Complete Catalog of 
Deming Mine Pumps, Write 


THE DEMING CO. Est. 1880 Salem, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS! 
CHARLESTON, W. VA......__. Charleston Electrical Supply Co. 
CHICAGO ... ; .....Henion & Hubbell 
DENVER... . Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co. 
PITTSBURGH pees _...Harris Pump & Supply Co., 316 Second Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO Crane Co. 





eee MINE PUMPS 
. 
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giant hands, “ 


restrainin 


Always on guard, never ap- 
parent, the restraining rings 
stand behind the normal gov- 
erning devices in the West- 
inghouse Small Turbine for 
generator drive, prepared for 
instant action and providing 
an insurmountable factor of 
safety against overspeeding 
due to motorizing of genera- 
tor or other accidental causes. 
This splendidly characterizes 
the high state of perfection 
to which the small Westing- 
house unit has been devel- 
oped. 


Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the 


United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghotise 
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Ready for full capacity ? 
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Oxweld Portable Outfit 


The Ambulance 
of Industry 


HE oxy-acetylene welder’s portable 
truck outfit made by Oxweld has 
frequently been called the ambulance 
of industry. By means of this little truck 
a complete oxy-acetylene welding and 
cutting outfit with cylinders can be 
transported easily and rapidly to any 
part of your plant. Repairs can be made 
quickly and economically and long and 
expensive shut-downs avoided. Fre- 
quently parts may be repaired without 
dismantling the machine, and nearly 
always repairs can be made on the spot, 
thus avoiding the necessity of carrying 
broken parts through your plant. 
If you wish to save money on plant 
maintenance, send for the nearest 
Oxweld Resident Engineer. 





- YOUR PLANT ready for full ca- 
pacity production? 


Have your engineers and mas- 
ter mechanic seen to it that every 
piece of machinery is in operat- 
ing condition? You realize that 
periods of part-time or shut-down 
are ideal for making repairs. 


Oxy-acetylene welding will repair many 
machines at a fraction of the cost of replace- 
ments. Oxy-acetylene welding will enable 
you to reclaim many broken or rejected 
parts. Oxy-acetylene cutting will help you 
make changes rapidly and economically. 


If you use Oxweld welding and cutting 
apparatus, Oxweld engineers and fieldmen 
will gladly show you how the oxy-acetylene 
process can help keep your plant equipment 
in working condition at all times. Send for 
free book, “Oxweld Can Do lt.” It illustrates 
many applications. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


Thompson Ave. & Orton St. 


San Francisco 
1050 Mission Street 


Chicago 


3642 Jasper Place 




















WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 





WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDING AND CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


— 
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Hard pulls 
No Matter! 


Increasingly heavy loads and rapid accel- 
eration on Rope haulages and hoists— 


The grinding and tearing effect of hard 
slope conditions on Wire Rope as it pounds 
the rollers and drags on the ground— 


The severe bending stresses set up as the 
Ropes run over the small drums and sheaves 
that are of necessity used on some opera- 
tions — 


Problems such as these are successfully 
solved by HAZARD Wire Rope engineers. 


Hazard Manufacturing Company 
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and rough going? 


Constant research work—laboratory selec- 
tion of raw material—finest wire drawing 
and rope making skill, combined with the 
scientific adaptation of the proper Wire 
Rope to each operation on an engineering 
basis :— 


That is why HAZARD Wire Rope will so 
far outwear the average rope, and why it 
is most economical. 

Let us look into your most difficult Wire Rope 


operations and show you how to cut down your 
ton costs. os 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


New York 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Denver 
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Reduce Distribution Losses 
dour 6000 volt @ 400 volt at a “Pennsyvani Ww i th M oO d er n Tra n sml fe Ss 1 on 


the installation. Other view shows G-E Oil Cir- 
cuit Breakers in the Mine Power House supplying 


this Receiving Station. 


Equipment 


High-tension power distribution has rightly superseded 
direct-current power lines at modern coal operations, 
because of the well-known higher efficiency of alternat- 
ing-current distribution. 


The efficient transmission of energy from a central 
coal-mine power station to several mines requires 
modern, efficient, dependable equipment. 


G-E Oil Circuit Breakers, Transformers, Lightning 
Arresters and other apparatus making up complete 
switching equipment insure continuity of service and 
the highest possible operating economy. 





General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. Specify ‘G-E”’. 


GENERAL 
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Automatic Sub-stations 
Maintain Power Supply and 
Increase Production 


Direct-current mining equipment must have proper 
voltage to operate efficiently at full capacity. G-E 
Synchronous Motor-Generator Sets, Converters and 
Switchboards—or a complete G-E Automatic Sub- 
station 


G-E Automatic Synchronous M-G Set in a 
surface sub-station, “‘pepping up” direct-current 
voltage and correcting lagging power-factor. 
















—improves power-factor to reduce line losses 
and make more power available. 

—keeps voltage normal, which speeds up mining 
machines and locomotives 


—insures against tie-ups and thereby helps you 
increase tonnage with present equipment. 





The automatic sub-station is an established factor in General Electric Company 
reducing operating costs per ton. Sales Offices in All Large Cities 


ELECTRIC 
















BY INVITATION 
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Dont Buy Gre 
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ID you ever look at it in that way? Correct lubri- 
D cation means not only longer life, less friction, 
and cool bearings, but an actual reduction in the horse- 
power consumed. This represents a great saving to 
Industrial Plants. 


WAVERLY GREASES will show a saving for anyone 
who will make atrial. Time and again we have actually 
proven to Mine Owners, Paper Mills, Rolling Mills, 
and all users of grease that WAVERLY GREASES, pro- 
perlyjapplied, will materially reduce power consumption. 


It will cost you nothing to make this same test. We 
will ship you a barrel of grease which you may return 
at our expense and at no cost for the grease used if it 
does not perform satisfactorily according to our guar- 
antee. 


There is a Waverly Grease for every kind of machine 
~a grease that will save you horsepower. Don’t buy 
grease——buy Horsepower. 


Send for the Waverly Industrial Lubrication 
Booklet. It gives precise recommendations 
for oil and grease lubrication of all standard 
machines. Only book of its kind in print. 


Waverly Oil Works Company 


5401-54TH STREET PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Established 44 years 


MEMBER OF RICE LEADERS OF THE WORLD ASSN, 





: 4 
Toes 


MEMBER OF PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
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HORSEPOWER 


cAnnouncement 


Waverly Mine Car Greases and 
Industrial Oils can now be had 
from Local Supply Dealers. 
These dealers are the logical 
channel of distribution for mill 
supplies. If your dealer does not 
handle Waverly Products and 
you would like to have him do 
so—write us. 





Gas Engine Oils 
Air Compressor Oils 
Turbine Oils 
Engine Oils 
Cylinder Oils 
Steel Mill Greases 
Paper Mill Greases 
Special Greases 


for 
every conceivable 
purpose 


a oe 
Y100%. PURE \ 
NS CRUDE O1L ASSN 
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Counting three and one-half 
millions of property dollars every day 


We are frequently asked for the reasons why American 
Appraisals occupy their supreme position in the 
estimation of American business. 


The outstanding reasons are the endeavor of The 
American Appraisal Company to make valuation 
work a science. As a result of its intensive and long 
experience, every working day three and a half millions 
of property dollars are now counted by means of 
American Appraisal Service. 


This intensive daily experience deals with properties 
in every state in the union and abroad. Throughout 
these twenty-eight years of exclusive appraisal work 
American Appraisals have pioneered important 
advances in the making and application of appraisals 
for insurance purposes. 


Some of the factors in this experience that are of 
particular interest to the business man in connection 
with fire insurance, have been recently embodied in 
our monograph J-6, ‘““When Insurance Insures and 
When It Doesn’t.”’ 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Seattle, Syracuse, Washington. The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 






WAVESTIGATIONS VALUATIONS, REPORTS — INDUSTRIALS, PUBLIC UTILITIES, NATURAL RESOURCES) 


AnAmerican Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY 
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Allen & Garcia Co. 


Designing, Superintendéence, Con- 
struction. Everything for coal 
mines; Structures, Mechanical 
and Electrical Installations, Shaft 
Sinking, Development, Opera- 
tion. Examinations-Reports-Ap- 
praisals. Isabella Bidg., Chicago. 













Evans, Geo. Watkin 


Consulting Coal Mining Engineer. 


Development and Operating Re- 
ports on Coal Mines, Valuation 


Reports and Geological Surveys. 


Main Office, Smith Bldg., Seattle. 
Br. Off. Eccles Bldg., Odgen, Utah. 
Hart-Albin Bidg., Billings, Mont. 













Frederick P. Bayles, E.M. 


Consulting Mining Engineer 
Specializing in all problems Re- 
lative to Coal, Geological, 
Operating, Cost Analysis and 
Valuations. 

1220-21 Union Trust Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. 


C. M. Garland 


Consulting & Constructing Engi- 
neer. Complete Power Plants, 
Utilization of Exhaust Steam, 
Electrification of Mines, Investi- 
gations, Reports, Valuations. 


First Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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Directory of Consulting Engineers 
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Longyear Company, E. J. 
Mining Engineers. 


Shaft Sinking, Diamond Core 
Drilling and Manufacturing. 
Geological Surveys 

Security Bidg., " Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





Means, The Charles M., 
Co. 
Consulting Engineers. 


39 Cortlandt St., Oliver Bldg., 
New York. Pittsburgh. 
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The Walter Engineering 
Corporation 
Coal Mining Engineers 


Examinations and Rerorts. As- 
sociates experienced in Financ- 
ing, mergers, reorganization, 
consolidation, income-tax, mod- 
ern mechanical mining and every 
phase of development, opera- 
tion, distribution and marketing. 


299 Broadway, New York. 















Chance, H. M. & Co. 


Consulting Mining Engineers and 
Geologists. 


Coal and Iron. 
Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gottschalk & Larsen 


Consulueng Engineers 


Examinations, Valuations and 
Reports. Design, Construction, 
Operation. Underground and 
Steam Shovel Mining Layouts. 
Citizens Bank Bldg. 

Evansville, Ind. 


















Howard N. Eavenson & 
Associates Mining Engineers 


Examination and Valuation of 
Coal Properties; Coal Plant 
Design, Construction and Super- 
vision; Concentrated Mining 
System Plans; Operating Prop- 
erty Improv ements: Electrifica- 
tion—Coal and Metal Mines: 
Power Surveys. 


— Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


The Koppers Company 
Laboratories 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Examination of Coal for By- 
Product Recovery, Investigations 
in By-Product Coke and Gas 
Manufacture, Ammonia, Tar, 
Benzols, Gasoline, Refractory 
Materials. 














Evans, C. G. 


Mining Engineer. 

Examination and Repcrts on 
Coal Properties. Design and 
Supervision of Og Coal 
Plants, Surveys and M 

Rooms 5-6 First Nat'l * Bank 
Bldg., Pikeville, Ky. 





Krehbiel Company 
Engineers—Constructors. 
Complete coal mine top works. 
Electrification of coal mines. 
Tipples, horizontal screens. 
Power generation and distribu- 
tion. Send for catalog C. 

730 West Monroe St., Chicago. 





Miller, H. B. 


Mining Engineer € Geologist. 


Coal land examinations and re- 
ports. Properties prospected. Sur- 
veys and Maps of all kinds 
Over twenty oe i 
Penna., Ohio, W. Va. and 
Oliver Blde., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Porter, Horace C. 


Chemical Engineer, Fuel Testing 
Coal Valuation and Tests, Ash 
Fusibility, Gas and By-Product 
Yields Investigations at Mine 
r Plant. 


1833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Randolph, H. F. 


Consulting Electrical Engineer. 


Electrical Construction, 
Supervision. Examinations. 
2327-28-29 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 





Walton Venable 


Designing and supervision of 
coal handling, preparation and 
storage equipment. 

Mine Structures, Mine Trans- 
portation, River Tipples and 
Harbors, Reports, Appraisals. 


240 Capital St., Charleston, W. Va. 








Godfrey M. S. Tait 


Member Amer. Soc. Mechanical 
Engineers, Amer. Association of 
Engineers, Amer. Inst. Mining 
and Met. Engineers. 


Consultations and Valuations 
on Coal Properties and Mines 
for Investment and Taxation. 


810 Eighteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C., 


Wayne Wetherill 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer. 
Competent Engineering Assis- 
tance in Design and Construction 
of Coal Plants. 23 years Practi- 
cal experience in Conveying Ma- 
chinery, General Construction. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Schaff Bldg. 





Wilson, Ridgeway R. 
Mining Engineer 


Victoria, B.C. Canada. 



















Sense 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


FOUNDATION TESTING 


DIAMOND DRILLING & EXPLORATION CO. 
C. C. Hoover, Pres. 


15th St. and Spring Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Telephone Grant 8889-R 
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BUFF )eeiiens 










The “Buff” is 
study by our Mr. 









the a4 
e0, 


Send for Catalogue No. 23 

Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plain Stat’n, Mass. 
Chicago, 231 No. Wells St. 

Hudson Te~minal Bldg., 46 Dey St., New York 











of 50 years of instrument 
Buff—our present manager. 


















Orvis C. Hoffman 


DIAMOND-CORE: DRILLING 





HOFEMAN Brow 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


: (Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 
Up-to-Date Equipment. Expert Drill Runners. Inquiries Solicited 


Leon H. Hoffman 








MRS. HANS OLSON, President 


Weber Building 
Established 1895 


Punxsutawney Drilling and 


Contracting Company 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 
Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty 


B. D. HAMPSON, Sec'y 


inten vo nenne oy PA. 
Incorporated 1906 


















FOR YOUR PIPE 


Toledo, Ohio 





USE GENUINE “TOLEDOS” 


THREADING and CUTTING JOBS 
The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 









“TOLEDO” 











122 SO.MICHIGAN AVE. 





SULLIVAN MACHINER 


CHULAELONEUONSUUESUEEEOOELOGELONEOOESOOGEOOOOEOUGOOEOOOUHE” COOCEDUERUCSEOOROUALOOOCOOCSOOCOOUCCUOCEUORAOOCLUSEOOCOOEOEOUOEOREOONCOOCOOGELOSEOOOEDOSEOUROEALLG 
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BITUMINOUS 


Gi 


RE 
“ISTERED US PATENT OFFICE 





Mechanically Cleaned Semi-Bituminous Coal 


We have installed at some of our mines 
and are equipping the remainder with a 
“PNEUMO-GRAVITY PROCESS,” 
patented by us, by means of which any im- 
purities are largely eliminated from our 
coals. 


This process successfully cleans from finest 
Slack to Lump and the resultant product can 
be loaded together as R/M, or separately as 
Lump—Nut and Slack. 


It is entirely and continuously mechanical 
in its operation, thus avoiding the human 
element, which has, heretofore, prevented 
the continuous and uniform elimination of 
impurities so absolutely essential in the 
maintenance of a high standard of 
preparation. 


As no water is used in this process, as con- 
trasted with wet washing methods, no 
additional freight charges are incurred by 
reason of excess moisture, nor difficulty 
encountered in unloading frozen coal during 


winter months. The saving in freight and 
the increased boiler efficiency obtained, due 
to the low ash and sulphur content of 
“PNEUMO-GRAVITY?” coal, is a net sav- 
ing and of such importance as to warrant the 
scrutiny and consideration of every buyer 
of steam coal. 


Produced in Central Pennsylvania Field, 


.from mines in Clearfield, Cambria and 


Indiana counties; developed and mechanic- 
ally equipped for an output of four million 
tons annually. 


Shipping to New England and Middle 
Atlantic States, via New York Central Rail- 
road, Pennsylvania Railroad, and _ their 
connections. 


Tidewater deliveries at Canton Piers, Balti- 
more, Md., Port Richmond and Greenwich 
Piers, Philadelphia, Pa., Port Reading, 
South Amboy, Elizabethport, Port Liberty, 
and Pier 18, Jersey City, New York Harbor. 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


One Broapway, New York 


NortH AMERICAN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Operating Offices: ST. PENEDICT, PA., Cambria County 






















EMPLOYMEN T AGENCIES 


QUALIFIED office help. Do you need book- 
keepers, stenographers, typists, account- 
ants, auditors? For twenty-six years we 
have been supplying office help to busi- 
ness concerns. Wire, write, or phone us 
your needs. Recommendations prompt 
and definite. Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 



























POSITIONS WANTED 


COAL mine manager—graduate engineer— 
fifteen years’ executive training, modern 
methods ; thoroughly versed on electric: al- 
mechanical mining; will entertain offers 















from responsible companies ; pear -ataesreting 
bag Coal Age, Real Estate Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, ra. 









ELECTRICIAN and machinist wants posi- 


























tion as mine superintendent or master 
mechanic; can furnish reference that 
would be satisfactory to the most par- 
ticular manager. Address 212 Logan 
Ave., Morgantown, W. Va. 
SUPERINTENDENT, available fifteen 
days’ notice; ambitious, hustler, execu- 
tive ability, excellent education; age 32, 
married, Protestant; prefer West Vir- 
ginia 3 Kentucky; minimum = salary 
$350. PW-523, Coal Age, Real Estate 


Trust Blidg.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Man Wanted 
with a capital of $10,000, for good invest- 
ment in coal proposition. Money guaran- 
teed returned, with six per cent interest, 
in one year’s time, if not satisfied. Write 
to BO-52t, Coal Age, Real Estate Trust 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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Vol. 25, 








In Replying to “Blind” Ads 


be careful to put on envelope the key 
number in the ad and also local address 
of office to which reply is sent. 


712 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila. 
10th Ave. at 36th St. New York. 
359 Leader-News Bidg., Cleveland 
1570 @ld Colony Bidg., Chicago. 
888 Mission St., San Francisco 


Important 


Original] letters of recommendation or 
other papers of value should not be en- 
—— to unknown correspondents — send 
copies. 


0195 


BOILERS AT LOW COST 


12—823 hp. Babcock & Wilcox Stirling 
Water Tube Boilers, Class M-30, 200 
lbs. pressure. Westinghouse stokers 
and all accessories. 

2—300 hp. Heine boilers, 150 Ibs. pres- 
sure. Murphy stokers and accessories. 

Write for list of Power House Equipment. 

NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 

Old Hickory, Tennessee 


No. 26 


susceceteuey’ 








250 volt D.C. Burke Motor, 


1—35_ hp., 
Price, $400.00 


1200 r.p.m. complete. . 
550 volt Crocker Wheeler 690 


1—20 hp. 
r.p.m. D.C. complete. Price, $250.00 
1—150 hp. 750 r.p.m. Bullock, 500 volt 
complete, comp’d wd. Price on applica- 
tion. 


Superior Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ARCHER ARMSTRONG & CO. 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 
Phones: Vanderbilt 3282-10408 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


. Ing.-Rand XB2, with motor. 

. Ing.-Rand XB2, with motor. 

. Ch.-Pneum, OCE, with motor. 

. Ing.-Rand FR1, steam driven. 

. Ing.-Rand Imp.X, steam driven. 
. Ing.-Rand XPV-3, steam driven. 
(New TRAYLOR Air Compressors) 


HOISTS 


(New CLYDE elec., gas and steam, Also derricks) 
2—112-hp. Flory SD shaft hoists. 
2—150-hp. Flory SD shaft hoists. 
1—200-hp. Vulcan DD shaft hoist. 
Above complete with motor 
1—5-ton Westinghouse-Baldwin 
locomotive, 36 to 42-in. gauge, 
2—8-ton same as above. 


equipment. 
electric trolley 
220 v., D.C. 




















For Sale or Lease 


223 acres of coal! land. “E” vein. For par- 
ticulars write to BO-519, Coal Age, Real 


Estate Trust Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





For Lease 
acres coal land. 
Located in Western part of Kentucky. 
For particulars write to BO-520, Coal 
Age, Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


1,500 Lease for sale, 





SCALES 


Write for Bulletin No. 20, listing 10 tons, 
nd — 60 tons and 100 tons Platform 
caies. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 



















ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Reconditioned Like New—Guaranteed 
New and used generators, motors, meters, switeh- 
boards and transformers. 
Sold at prices far below original cost. America’s 
largest stock; all kinds; direct current; alternat- 
ing current; all standard makes. Tell us your 
requirements. 
REGO Established 1893 
16th and Lincoln Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAS LINES 





BARGAINS 


MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 
ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 
MINING MACHINES 
MINE LOCOMOTIVES 
DUQUESNE ELECTRIO & MFG. CO. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PUMPS 


10—25 and 38x44/5x24 Worthington 
Tandem Compound Duplex Pumps. 


Write for list of 200 pumps, 
2%-in. to 16-in. sizes. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 








WAGON LOADER 


1—Haiss, 
motor. 


in first class condition without 


HOISTING MACHINERY COMPANY, 
50 Church Street, New York 








‘*SEARCHLIGHT”’ 
Coal Age 
UNDISPLAYED: 


Positions Wanted—4 cents a word, minimum 
charge—75 cents an insertion. 

Positions Vacant and other classifications— 
8 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00 an 
= pao 2 Allow 5 words for box aadress. 

No additional charge for forwarding replies. 

Discount of 10% for payment in advance on 4 
sree inser tions of undisplayed adver- 

Proposals—40 cents a line. 


DISPLAYED: 


Space is sold by the “‘inch,’’ with 30 inches to a 
pom. (An “inch’’ measures approximately 1 inch 
igh by 24 inches wide.) Rates are from $4.50 to 
$3.50 an inch, depending on the total space used. 
0226 


RATES 











WATER WORKS 
EQUIPMENT 


17—-New Roberts filter tubs, 17 ft. dia. 
x 7 ft. depth, capacity each 454 gal- 
lons per minute. 
















48—Used tubs, same as above. 

5—14-in. Class B Worthington double 
suction enclosed impeller (volute) 
centrifugal pumps 16 in. suction 14 
in. discharge 


3—Allis-Chalmers 14 in. Type S Centri- 


fugal pumps. 
6—Allis-Chalmers 16 in. Type S Centri- 
fugal pumps. 


Write for bulletin No. 22, 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORP. 


Old Hickory, Tennessee 


Waterworks Equipment. 












tyeanee 





“HONESTLY REBUILT” 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Stock Bulletin No. 101 Mailed on Request 





150 kw., 250 v. D.C. Gen’! Elec. 3 ph. 60 
cy., 2300 v. A.C., 900 rpm. “Ft. 
Wayne” synch. Motor Generator. 


200 kw., 250 v. D.C. Gen’l Elec. 3 ph., 
60 cy., 2300 v. A.C., 1200 r.p.m. synch. 
Motor Generator Set. 


300 kw., 250 v. D.C., 3 ph., 60 cy., 2300 
v. A.C. Gen’! Elec. coupled type synch. 
Motor Generator Set. Price. .$3825 


MILLER-OWEN ELECTRIC CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Meade-Morrison Friction Hoist, drum 
12x15-in., motor 7% hp. A.C. or D.C. 
Meade-Morrison Friction Hoist, drum 
12x15-in., motor 15 hp., A.C. or D. C. 


Clyde Friction Drum Hoist drum 
16x20-in., motor 25 hp. D.C. 

Clyde Friction Drum Hoist drum 
16x20-in., motor 30 hp. A.C. 

Clyde Friction Drum Hoist drum 


16x20-in., motor 40 hp. D.C. 
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UNAFLOW UNIT 


240 kva. General Electric 3 ph., 60 cy., 
dir. con. Ames Unaflow Engine. Practi- 
eally new, $5500. 








125 kva. General Electric 3 ph., 60 cy.., 
Alternator, dir. con. 17x18-in. Harris- 
burg late type, 4-valve engine. Two 
years service. Practically new, $2500. 















When you need new 
or relaying rails, come 
to headquarters and get just what you 
want, in any quantity, and get them quick. 
We always have abigstock of rails, from 12 1bs.to 100 lbs. 


per yard, for immediate delivery. Every rail inspected 
and guaranteed. Complete with the necessary angle bars. 


4 VALVE UNIT 


312 kva. General Electric 3 ph., 60 cy. 
dir. con. 19x20 Erie Ball 4-v alve 
engine, 2 years service, $5500. 








3 WIRE UNITS 


—200 kw. Westinghouse, 250-125 v., 
dir. con. Monarch Heav Dut Corliss 
When it comes to price we are also headquarters—we Engine: $3500, 300 kw> Ditto: $4750. 


have complete stocks of new and relaying rails of all 


| 4 VALVE UNIT | 
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weights available for prompt shipment located in thirty 
convenient distributing points throughout the United Power Machinery Exchange 
States, Canada and Cuba—which in turn means we can I Montgomery Street. Jorsey CtyNJ. 
make immediate shipments at unbeatable prices to our ee cig NCR BCS ERENT 5 
customers. “Tons of Rails Right at Your Door.” Write, : 
*phone or wire us your requirements. : 
: A 
HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY i 
“The House of Dependable Service’ 3 
= a 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago New 2 layin 
Dealers in New and Relaying Rails, : FROGS All Rails and 
i i i SWITCHES - 
Locomotives and Railway Equipment pots ap a bie spines 
District Offices: New York, Woolworth Bldg.; St. Louis, ae subject to in- 
Railway Exchange Bldg.; Pittsburgh, First Nat’! Bank Bldg.; i spection and 
Be Detroit, Book Bldg.; San Francisco, 234 Steuart St. Bee RAIL appreval at 
Yards: St. Louis, East Chicago, Ind., McKee’s Rocks, Pa., BRACES destination. 
San Francisco. able Address: ‘‘Hymanmikel” 
World’s Largest Distributors of Rails } B. Y Co. 
2 e 











ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
125—Motors 4 to 150 hp. : 
22—Type H No. 211982 (W) oil circuit 
breakers. 
Write for Bulletin 21 listing large stock 
of motors, generators, transformers, con- 
dulets, panels, switches, etc. 
NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Shandaken Tunnel 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 
14—G. E. Co. 4-ton, 30-in. G. Locos. 


Smaller Lots 9—Whitcomb 4-ton, a” in, G. Locos. 








Shipped 5—Lakewood 36-in. Locos 
——e 1—Baldwin 36-in. G. “6x10 “Saddle Tank 


Steam Locomotive. 
Lot—Storage Batteries, Boxes and Charg- 
ing Equipment. 
MOTOR GENERATORS 
3—35 kw., Dir. Con., 440-v., 3-ph., 60- 
ey. Squirrel Cage Motors. 
2—17 kw., Dir. Con., 440-v., 3-ph., 60- 
cy. Squirrel Cage Motors. 
CARS 


Baltimore, Md. 
jacksonville, Fila 
Warehouses 


RELAYING RAIL 


All sections carried in stock. Large and small 
orders filled promptly. 


secunpnaxn MINE CARS 
Carried in stock of most all gauges. Also a quan- 


tity of 36 and 42-in. gauge, new and second-hand 
mine cars on hand. Prices cheerfully quoted. 

















M. K. Frank, Union Trust Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ - : 
hoax Wiad - a 90—1 cu. yd., 30-in. G. Koppel Trunnion. 
New York Office, 15 Park Row Bldg a aoe Md. Gini on yd. 30-in. G. Seneatiaae End 
Dump. 
= 4—18 cu. ft., 24-in. G. Koppel Scoo FH 
= Mining Machines and Locomotives : saaalintets: 2 
5 RAILS 250 Volt D.C. Equipment and Material may be ae 9 
= 2—35-B Jeffrey, 6-ft. Cutter Bar, 36-in. Gauge at Shandaken, N. Y., located on U. € 
. -° os ne ak; Cellaiee Utne Shins: Miia Railroad 30 miles from Kingston, N. ?- 
=: Complete stock, all section Relaying Rails. we cl aN a ai at 
i - 4 = i lrop axles. 
: Get in touch with us by ‘phone or wire for 22—Other Mining Machines, 15—Locomotives, ULEN CONTRACTING CORP. 
= your requirements. Pumps, Hoists, ete. 120 Broadway, New York City. 
: Largest stock in Pitts ee 7 acetal Phone, Rector 4340 
=: LOUIS COHEN & SON, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Write for 6 . ; , P ¢ 
3 ‘ ¥ J. N. MYERS & ASSOCL ATES See our “> har — issue for 
253 Cornell Ave.—Bellevue-Pittsburgh, Pa. Prete ses. 




















: Get Our Prices. A Stamp May Save Dollars CONDENSERS 
: NEW RAILS RELAY R A i L S 2—No. 30 Schutte and Koerting Multi Jet 


Condensers. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 60 Tons—12 Lb. Relayers = 5 Allis-Chalmers vertic al jet con- i 
: M hs. denser. 
: TRACK ACCESSORIES Coumplele yay oe Weights. 1—Ross surface condenser, size 200. 


St for list of Power Howse equipment. 


MORRISON & RISMAN CO., INC. 
=< Seis ZELNICKER wST.LOUIS : | sasuvitierpustnraL conronarion 


Old Hic kory, Tennessee 


NEW AND 
RAILS © Reavers LO COMOTIVES R AILS New and Relay 


All Sections and Pek wi in Stock. 











Seapeeuseennaecesensoounsaegs 


7 = 2 oikk WEIGHTS AND SECTIONS 
Fine lot 70 lb. A. S. C. E. Rails. i—7eie (9 a" OGS—SWITCHES—TIE PLATES 
eines Shigeens PS ditto 
c 0 N xcetie condi n W. 
: Planters Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri W. J. GROSE CO., 


Phones: Olive 563 and 1259 ° 237 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















38 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 
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WEBSTER 
Coal Tipple Equipment 


includes 


Dump Hoppers, Feeders, Picking Tables, 
Shaker Screens, Loading Booms, Car 
Retarders and a Complete Line of Eleva- 
tors and Conveyors. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 
4500-4560 Cortland St., 
Chicago 








WILMOT 


Coal Preparation Specialties 


“KEYSTONE” Rivetless Conveyor Chain saves time, temper and 
money. Try it where requirements are super exacting. The element 
of chance is absent with the purchase of any WILMOT equipment. 


Compound Geared Rolls—Hollow Ground Roll Teeth—Simplex 
and other Coal Jigs—Flexible Arm Shaking Screens—Castings 
and Machine Work. Write 


WILMOT ENGINEERING CO., Hazleton, Penn. 


Works: White Haven, Penn. 












Underground Coal Loaders 
JOY MACHINE CO. 


Huntington Evansville Denver 


Pittsburgh 




















TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Particularly for those conditions 
which are unusual or exacting 


THE C.O. BARTLETT & SNOW Coa 
Main Office and Works: Cleveland. Ohio, 













COAL TIPPLE MACHINERY 


“STANDARD” and “JUNIOR” Shaking Screens, 
Conveyors, Car Hauls, Steel Tipples, etc. 


The Morrow Manufacturing Company 
722 E. Tenth St., Wellston, Ohio 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 
Bradford Breakers and Coal Cleaners, Steel 
frame Hammer Crushers, Armorframe Single 

Roll Coal Crushers. 
Send for Bulletin 6001 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER COMPANY 
Siephen Girard Building, Philadelphia 


















*Coal Montgomery Coal Washing 
ae. & Mfg. Co. 
achines, 
Screens. BIRMINGHAM, 
ws ALA. 
c. 





ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 





MOU 


CHICAGO, U.S.A, 


Complete Coal Mining Plants 
Coal Cleaning Dry Process Plants 
R and S Loading Booms 


Marcus Screens 











Important Notice to Advertisers 








A 
i 


To secure first-class typographical set up and enable us to submit 
proof in sufficient time to make any necessary corrections before going 
to press, it is essential, that we get copy in our hands together with all 
necessary cuts at least three weeks prior to date of publication. 
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Not one cent for repairs 
in one year’s continuous 
operation— 




















95% of the Coal-Washing Tables inthe 
Pennsylvania Anthracite Field are 
Deister-Overstrom Tables 


The above is the record of three No. 7 Deister- 
Overstrom Diagonal-Deck Coal-Washing 
Tables in operation treating No. 2 Buckwheat 
Anthracite (Rice Coal) at the Nesquehoning 
breaker of The Lehigh Coal and Navigation 


Company. 


Recently five more No. 7 Deister-Overstrom 
Tables have been ordered for treating No. 1 
Buckwheat at this breaker. 


THE 
DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF DEISTER AND DEISTER-OVERSTROM TABLES 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


DEISTER-OVERSTROM 


Diagonal- Deck 
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“Built to Carry On” 


rrr yy) 





Cut off Gates 
Single and Duplex Types in 
all Standard sizes. 
Rugged in Construction, 


Easy to Operate, 
and LOW IN PRICE 


Write for prices and complete information. 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT CO. 


17 Park Row, New York 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 








heo Washer 


RHEOLAVEUR 


“The Washer that Removes the Refuse 
from Coal as It Travels” 


Built for washing all coal up to 4-in. sizes—both 
anthracite and bituminous. All manufacturing 
and patent rights owned and controlled by A. 
France Focquet, 17 Quai St., Léonard, Liége, Bel- 
gium. For particulars address 


AMAND ANnprY, 7th Floor, 475 Tenth Ave., New York, N. Y. 



























Pe 


“HENDRICK SCREENS 


for every purpose 



































eee Seco re # a 
ELEVATOR BUCKET: [S (plain and perforated) STACKS AND TANKS 
GENERAL SHEET AND LIGHT STRUCTURAL WORK 
LIGHT AND HEAVY STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
New York Office, 30 Church St. Pittsburgh Office, 544 Union Trust Bldg. 
Hazleton, Penna., Office, 705 Markle Bank Bldg. 








‘PERFORATED METAL 





All kinds 
and 
thick- 
nesses of 


Metal 


FOR SCREENING, SIZING and WASHING COAL 
The Harrington & King Perforating Company 


5637 Fillmore St., Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 





eeneenbes 








PERFORATED METALS 























e 
ROS SCREENS 
“ere : Cross ENGINEERING Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 






































Coxe Stokers — Type E Stokers — New Frederick Stokers 


A WORLD ORGANIZATION 


Completely Covering the Field of Combustion Engineering with 
Stokers, Pulverized Fuel and Oil Burning Equipment of its own 
Manufacture: 


International Combustion Engineering Corporation 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


43 Broad Street, New York 
QUINN OIL BURNER GREEN STOKER LOPULCO SYSTEMS 

















Use PLAT-O TABLES 


For Ore Concentration and 


Coal Washing 


DEISTER MACHINE co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


‘ ——— 








creens forevery purpose — 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





GUUELUGTCCUEG NOD eTTUEEORDDUNEDEDOOE OES 


SUEMDEEELEENL 
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TRADE wMARK -REGISTEREO 


AIRMON 


Tipples and Equipment 


The illustrations picture a FAIRMONT TIPPLE EQUIP- 
MENT installation at the plant of the Draper Eagle Coal 
Company, Logan, W. Va., designed for a capacity of 300 
tons per hour. The seams of coal are worked at different 
elevations ;— Coal is loaded into Rope and Button Con- 
veyors, —carried to tipple where it is passed over shaker 
screens and loaded over loading booms into railroad cars. 








Let us send you the Fairmont Tipple Equipment Bulletin 


FAIRMONT MINING MACHINERY CO., Fairmont, West Va. 


SALES OFFICES: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co. DENVER, COLO.—O. H. Davidson Equipment Company 
game h clhanoes W. VA.—Huntington Supply & Equip- 1633 Tremont St. 

ment Company hil 
HARLAN, KY.—McCombs Supply Company EVANSVILLF, IND. Evansville Structural Supply Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Industrial Supply Company 


State Bidg. 
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of 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, North American Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, ‘Guardian Building 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 


85 Liperty STREET, NEw YorkK 


Builders since 1868 of 
Water Tube Boilers 


continuing reliability 


BRANCH OFFICES 


HONOLULU, H. Castle & Cooke Building 
PORTLAND, ORE., S08 Gasco Building 





ATLANTA, Candler Buildin WORKS 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Building —_ Bayonne, N. J. 
DALLAS, TEX. 2001 Magnolia Building Sasbérten, Chie 


Makers of Steam Superheaters 
since 1898 and of Chain Grate 
Stokers since 1893 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Detroit, Ford Building 
NEW ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
HOouUSsSTON, TEXAS, Southern Pacific Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Stre et 
SaLT LAKE City, 705-6 Kearns Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sheldon Buildin 
Los ANGELES, 404-6 Central Building 
SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Buildin 
HaAvaANA, CuBa, Calle de Aguiar 104 
SAN JUAN, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 






















389 


DRY ELECTROLYTE 





NO LEAKAGE 


Miners Safety Lamps 


A Revolution In Design 
Find out why 


‘CEAG” 





BRILLIANT 
FOOL-PROOF 


Concordia Electric Co. 
Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Over 11,000 Satisfied Users! 


Belt driven 


If we brought a Little Giant Power 
Little Giant Hammer to your Shop or factory and 


told you to try it a month free of 

charge and then decide whether 
to keep it or let us take it 
back, would you try it? 


You can order one any 
size and try it 30 days and 
if you do not like it we take it 
back and stand the freight both 
ways. That’s how well thought of 
is The Little Giant Power Hammer. 
If you don’t want to pay all cash, 





we will sell on easy terms. 


Write us for Prices and Terms. 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 


102 Rock St., Mankato, Minn. 



























The Non-Tiltable Skip 


The New Model Hoist Skip 
which discharges from the 
bottom of bucket. Never 
spills. Positive in action. 
Big capacity. 


See Keystone Catalog 
for Entire Line 





Connellsville Manufacturing 
and Mine Supply Co. 


Connellsville, Pa. 












“BELTING iS 


will reduce your | 

\ handling costs | 

Write for catalog C-24 fh 
United States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway pais ts 


Branches in Every [if 
industrial Center | 












“Sirocco” Fans and “Ventura”’ Fans for 


American Blower 


Mine Ventilation 
Complete Engineering Service 


AMERICAN BLOWE.. COMPANY, DETROIT 
(255) 





MUU 


No. 26 





Little Giant 


Motor driven 

















WOLF SAFETY Miners Cap Lamps Ay 
Approved Ssjety Lamps Hy 
Write jor Cruatrated = Best doe. 
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SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 


2445 West 24th Place 
Tet, Canai 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Pee 


Turbine Centrifugal 


Robinson Ventilating Co. 
6027 Jenkins Arcade 


Factory at Harmony, Pa. 


and 


Disc Fans 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Adaptable to any 
standard scale 


The Correct weight— 
for every car 


Careless, slipshod hand weighing at the 
tipple is an economic waste which means 
loss to both miners and operators. 


The Streeter-Amet weighing and recording 
attachment eliminates these losses. It re- 
cords the correct weight instantly. Miners 
are better satisfied because this machine 
cannot fail to record all tonnage mined. 
Operators know it eliminates all overpay- 
ments. Write for details. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 
4101-4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 




















Clean Boiler Tubes 
Pay Dividends 


Keep Tubes Clean with 


Marion Soot Blowers 





Send for booklet completely describing the advantages 
of Marion Soot Blowers and other power plant 
equipment, 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co. 
Box 950, Scottdale, Penn. 
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EARS of study devoted to the coal 

y miner’s problems combined with a 

great amount of chemical research, 

constant experimentation and exhaustive 

field tests, have resulted in the develop- 

ment of the Atlas line of Coalite Per- 
missibles. 





Atlas now makes two permissibles that 
are stronger on a weight basis than any 
other permissible on the market. The 
company also makes one that is the weak- 
est on the market, and one that has a 
lower velocity of detonation than any other 
permissible. Thus, the Atlas line of per- 
missibles covers a wider range of desired 
characteristics than any other line of per- 
missible explosives —a range that will meet 
the conditions encountered in any kind of 


Write for Ph 
coal mining. 


a copy of 

the new Let the Atlas Service Man help you in 
Atlas determining what grade of Coalite is best 
catalog. adapted to the requiremerts of your work. 


ATLAS 


COALITE 


The permissible explosive packed in white paper cartridges 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


A proper explosive for every blasting requirement 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Branch Offices: Branch Offices: 
Allentown, Pa.; McAlester, Okla.: 
Birmingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Boston, Mass.; New York City, N. 
Charleston, Ww. Y.; Norristown, 
Va.; Chicago, IIl.; Pa.; Philadelphia, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Pa.; Pittsburg, 
Houghton, Mich.; Kans.; Pittsburgh, 
Joplin, Mo.; Kansas Pa.; Pottsville, 
City, Mo.; Knox- Pa.;St. Louis,Mo.; 
ville, Tenn. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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TRAINS only increase the hold of the 

Sure-Grip Trolley Clamp on the wire. 
They hold at all times and under all con- 
ditions. They eliminate all troubles and 
tie-ups due to sagging wires, thus speeding 
production. 
Sure-Grip Clamps are as simple as they are 
efficient. They have no rivets, bolts, screws, 
springs or pins. They are easily put up and 
easy to take down. They are rust-proof. 














Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
2900 to 2918 Cormany Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sure-Grips 




















ing machines, hoists, fans, 
pumps, etc. Write for details. 


torn 


AETNA COMMUTATOR 
SMOOTHING STONES 


P-G Homanite Steel Mine 
Grids outlast 10 cast iron 
grids. They withstand damp- 
ness, quick changes of tem- 
perature, extreme heat, ete. 
They are built purposely for 
use in mines and are made 
in types for locomotives, min- 


USTs 


Practical and serviceable ! 
Keep motors and generators in 
good condition. Pressed on the 
commutator while the machine 
is in service, Aetna Stones will 
take the rough spots out of 
the copper and automatically 
undercut the mica. 


The 
Post-Glover 
Electric Co. 


Electric Service Supplies 
Company 
17th and Cambria Sts. 
Philadelphia 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
Scranton Boston 


Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 


Cincinnati, 


Ohio 











POUUCRUEUE ADE CUADERECOERCEEECUEOOCEEDE ACTER CELOECEEEDEEC CECE EERE EOEE DCEO 


New York 
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CEMENT GROUTING by 
WEBER “INTRUSION” Method 


Cement Gun Work 


WEBER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Singer Building, New York 

















CAST 


UNIVERSAL ‘cx PIPE 


Can be taken up and relaid repeatedly with- 


out injury to joints—experienced labor un- 
necessary. Write or wire nearest office. 


THE CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


New York Chicago Birmingham Dallas San Francisco 





THE MEDART COMPANY 
(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co.) 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Office and Warehouse: Cincinnati Offices: Chicago and Philadelphia 











STAMBARD 


PIPE 


Save freight, get quicker deliveries and get wood pipe that stands 
the gaff. Write, wire or phone. 


Standard Wood Pipe Co., Williamsport, Pa. 








expense. 


One-Fifth One-Third 
The The 
Weight of 
Wrought 
Pipe 


Weight of 
Cast Iron 
Pipe 


An Absolutely Tight Durable Pipe 
Fully 50% stronger than Straight Riveted Pipe of equal thickness. Light 
weight and simplicity of bolted connections results in low handling and installation 
Suitable for Conveying Water, Air, Gas, Exhaust Steam and Wood Pulp. 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. Sales Office: Woolworth Bldg., N. Y- 


Pipe Specialists Continuously Since 1867 


VOUUEEREERTRTOUCOEREUGULERUGERREOUOREREUOCEOUEOOOEE 











rmarure Worxs. 
[Ff ramovc ELECTRICAL 
SuuLbEne MACHINERY 


CHaTTANooGa.TENN 














Replace your Iron Pipe with 


WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE 


Been in use over 68 years. Used 
extensively now by the_ vast 
majority of mines. Unaffected 
by acids, fumes, or electrolysis. 
Investigate. 

A. Wyckoff & Son Co. ¢ 


Established 1855 Elmira, N. Y. 


SUMGERAGAUGUNURNGULULEGEANCENEUESEROLLIESTINOTON I. 
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36 Cents Per Year Per Starter 
For Maintenance 


@ For 200 type ‘“‘SS’’ Automatic Motor Starters installed on 
mine pump motors over a period of two years, there was pur- 
chased only $72.44 worth of repair parts during that time. 
The average length of time these Starters had been in service 


was one year. $72.44 divided by 200 is 36 cents. 


@ How does this compare with your maintenance cost >? 


@ Might it not be worth while considering the type “SS’’ Auto- 
matic Starter the next time you are in the market for a starter 
for your pump motors ? 





Maintenance cost on type ‘‘SS’’ Automatic Motor Starters is low 
because they are built of good stuff and plenty of it to begin with. 





Type ‘‘SS’”’ Automatic 
Motor Starter 





Bulletin 500-A describes this starter in detail. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING CIRCUT BREAKER (0. 


Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
CHARLESTON, W. VA.: 317-318 Moore Bldg. WILKES-BARRE: 816 Miners Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH: 223 Oliver Bldg. ST. LOUIS: 401 National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
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> Where wood outlasts steel 


It is corrosion that shortens the life of steel tanks 
and makes necessary inside and outside painting 
every year. Hauser-Stander Wood Tanks never 
corrode. They requiie no inside painting and so 
are never out of service. They last 30, 40 and 
even 50 years, with only a minimum of repairs. 
Send for booklet. 


LUNKENHEIMER 
GateValves 


Don't simp'y specify but INSIST upon having Lunkenheimer Gate 
Valves. They are the best the market affords and the great variety 
enables @ selection for any requirement — pressure. temperature or service 

Obtainable wm Bronze. Iron Body Bronze Mounted and Steel Monel 
Mounted 





Catalog 58 J portrays this extensive line. Write for @ copy 
_“ eer. TS The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 













Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pittsburgh Office: 506 Bakewell Bldg. 
600-33-9 Detroit Office: 2-129 General Motors Bldg. 
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Armature Shaft Pinion 


Does This Pinion 
Give You Trouble? 


Do you have continual ex- 
pense because of wear or 
breakage on this pinion? 


If you do, ask us about our 
new design with a modified 
tooth shape that wears very 
slowly and does not break. 


We have absolutely solved 
the problem presented by 
this pinion. 


Sook Stak" al + ‘Seca 





The Tool Steel Gear ©, 
Pinion Co. 


C’ncinnati, Ohio 


Gears for Mine Service 





We make gears for every type of mining machine, 
mine locomotive pump, hoist. Our B.P. quality 
gears are guaranteed to last four times as long as 
ordinary gearing. 


Send for Catalog of Mine Supplies 


RDNUTTALL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH ij: PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia Office: 420 Land Title Bldg. 


Chicago Office: 2133 Conway Bldg. 


























The unusual qualities of Caldwell 
Cypress Tanks are proven by their 
enviable records in all sections of 
the country. Perhaps this is largely 
due to the fact that of all woods, 
cypress is the one which lasts best 
outside its native climate. 


Thirty years’ experience in building 
tanks enables us to couple this re- ‘ 
markable tank wood with workman- 
ship and design that ensure the 
maximum of tank satisfaction. 





W. E. Caldwell Co. 
Incorporated 


2070 Brook St., Louisville, Kv. 












TANKS 
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Records Speak Volumes | 


Send for Catalog ia 


AND 
TOWERS 











Electric Rock Drills 
. Electric Room Hoists 
Freeumeleclitc Electric Scraper Hoists 
Motor-Driven Mine Pumps 
THE PNEUMELECTRIC CorPORATION 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Write for Bulletins 
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Uniflow Engines -Corliss ities: Diesel Engines 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Condensers’ Compressors - Special Machinery 


NORDBERG MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILWAUKE eee WISCONSIN 











MACHINERY 
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LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 





ELECTRIC—STEAM 


Single Fixed Drum Haulage Hoist, Maximum Rope pull 6,200 Ibs. 
Heavy lowering duty of 17,250 Ibs. Drum holds 11,000 feet rope. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Columbus, OG. 
London, England Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Apartado, 813, Mexico, D. F. . 
Woodward Wight & Co., New Orleans, La. John D. Westbrook, Inc., Norfolk, Va. Norman B. Livermore & Co., San Francisco 
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D.O.JIAMES 


Manufacturers of Spur and Worm Gear Speed 
Reducing Transmissions, also Spur, Bevel, 
Mitre, Worm, Internal, Helical and Tractor 
Gears, Rawhide and Bakelite Pinions—Racks. 


CZ 
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For Counterbalanced 
Shaft or Slope Hoisting 


JHERE counterbalanced hoisting is available. the 
Thomas Double Reduction, Single Drum Mine 
Hoist is strong, economical, and reliable. 
In construction it is extremely rigid and simple. All 
gears are machine cut; the drum is machine scored, 
and arranged to alternately wind and unwind cable 
of a given length and diameter. 


All gear transmission ae 


THOMAS ELEVATOR CO. 


problems solved 29 So. Hoyne Ave., oe 
on short notice 


Coal operators will find it te their advantage to 
entrust all their gear and speed reducing problems 
to James. For 20 years James has been recognized 
in many industrial fields as reliable gear specialists. 
The reason for this compliment is James’ facilities 
for prompt and satisfactory handling of miscel- 
laneous gear work. 





THE D. O. JAMES MFG. CO. 
1120 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 
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OTTUMWA 


Electric and Steam 


HOISTS 


Ottumwa Aoists comprise a line which com- 

pletely covers the requirements of coal mines. 

Ottumwa Engineers are always available for 
consultation regarding hoisting problems. 











Ottumwa Iron Works 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Ottumwa Electrie and Steam 

Hoists, Mine Cars. Sheave 

Wheels and = Rollerx and 
Roller Bearing Trucks. 
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“SAMSON” 


Electric Hoists 


Gasoline Engine 
Hoists 







Electric Hoist 


Hoists for every class 
of mine service 
Iron Works Dept. 
ENGLISH BROTHERS 
MACHINERY CO. 
Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 





4-Cylinder Engine Hoist 




















FLORY HOISTS 
STEAM—ELECTRIC 
GASOLINE 
for every requirement 


S. Flory Manufacturing Co. 
95 Liberty St., New York. Bangor, Pa. 





‘AILLIS-CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. U.S. 


Power and Electrical Machinery, Mining Machinery, Pump- 

ing Engines, Centrifugal Pumps, Crushing Machinery, Steam 

and Electric Hoists, Power Transmission Machinery, Timber 
Treating and Preserving Machinery, Air Compressors. 
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a se Costs 


— WRITE FOR CATALOG — 


Geo. D. Whitcomb Company 


CHELLE — ILL 


SEE OUR ADVERTISENENT In THE FIRST. issue’ OF EACH MONTH 





= 


INGBONE CUT GENS 
FAW CUS, Ge 





' DRIVES WORM 
i "SPEED REDUCERS | BEVEL GEARS _ 


FAWCUS MACHINE CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ATLAS 


Mine Locomotives 
THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. COMPANY 


Engineers CLEVELAND, O. Manufacturers 





< 
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= Write for Oatalogue Department 9 a 


THE ALDRICH PUMP CO. 
Allentown, Pa. 
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For Mine and 
Industrial Haulage 
Ask for Bulletins 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH O00. 
Plymouth, Ohio, U. 8. A. 





Gasoline Locomotives 


A BOX OF CIGARS! 


We will give a box of cigars to the engineer operating the 
oldest McEwen or Ridgway Engine. Give engine number, 
history, and be sure your reply reaches us not later than 
July 26. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





SU HH 
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Wy BEN buying a locomotive consider Quality, Long Life— 
then investigate the advantages a PORTER offers. 


Bulletins on Request 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY | 





Established 1865 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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E FFICIENT, economical haul- 
ing. Find out about storage 
battery locomotives for your 
hauling. The Ironton is the best 
storage battery locomotive. 
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STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


The Ironton Engine Co. 
Ironton, Ohio 





























Fee BS PARCTRAS WHS 
““ FF WRACKR 


Mancha'’s Electric Mule 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 
. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives In All Principal Cities 
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Have You the Right Type of Locomotive ? 


“aun rea costs will always be high unless the loco- 

motives employed are perfectly suited to mining conditions. 

The Shay Geared Locomotive meets every haulage requirement 
of the mining and stripping operator. 

The Shay works on lighter rail and rougher track than a rod- 
driven engine of the same power. The Shay hauls loads up grades 
that would stop a rod engine. The Shay stays on the track at 
curves that invariably derail the rod engine. 

Shay Geared Locomotives have many money-saving features 
that will help you reduce transportation costs. Write for details. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Incorporated 


17 East 42nd Street, New York Lima, Ohic 











Do you specify “KOPPEL”? 


If not, let us show you the kind 
of equipment we are making 
for some of the country’s 
largest operators—equipment 
that saves them cost, in lower 
upkeep and longer life. 






Headquarters for 


Frogs Rails 
Switches Cars 
Ties Track 


Turntables 


A big stock always on hand 


KOPPEL INDUSTRIAL CAR AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
KOPPEL, PENNA. 


Sales Offices: New York Pittsburgh Detroit Chicago 
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Is seldom chopped on ac- 
count of truck trouble. 


Holds lubricant for long 
periods. 






Is guaranteed for a year 
against hub wear. 





Has _full-floating axles 
with visible linch pins, 


PHILLIPS 


















animal or mechanical haulage. It 


price. 


Write us today. 


Is easily applied with 
a few large bolts 





Patent Open Cap Wheel Truck 


This Truck is the ideal running-gear for 
large or small mines, light or heavy cars, 


will 


solve that problem of hard-running cars— 
on level track it runs 25 per cent easier than 
other improved trucks selling at the same 


Phillips Mine & Mill Sup; ly Co. 


So. 23rd and Jane Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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We shipped Watt Cars to northern Canada 
14 years ago—had hard service and now they 
are bringing them back to the states for an- 
other mine operation. 


IT PAYS TO BUY 
WATT CARS 
“The Best” 


The 
‘WATT 
MINING CAR 
WHEEL CoO. 


Barnesville, 
Ohio 
SELLING “WATT QUALITY PRODUCTS” 


Pittsburgh, Pa.-—W. C. Wilson, 1135 Greenfield Ave. 
New York, N. Y.—C. R. Gier Co., 66 Beaver St. 

San Francisco, Cal.—N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—J. E. Graham, 412 Sixth Ave. 
Chicago, Ill.—W. W. Baker, 140 South Dearborn 8t. 
Denver, Colo.—Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala.—C. P. Leibold, 1318 South 20th 8t. 
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HULBURTS 


Mine Car Grease 

Mining Machine Lubricant 
Locomotive Lubricant 
Wool Yarn Elastic Grease 
Cup Greases 

Cable Grease 


Mechanical Loader Grease 





HULBURT OIL & GREASE CO., X 

Specialists in Coal Mine ‘ z= 

Lubrication. \ 

: Gen’! Offices & Works: Phila., Pa. 
Distributing Points 
Throughout Coal 
Mining 
Fields. 

























THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Steel and 
Composite mine cars, and all 
a if kinds of mine track work. 





Sales Offices: 
Atlanta Chicago Cleveland New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
United States Steel Products Company 
Los Angeles Portland San Francisco Seattle 


Export Representative: 
United States Stee] P-oducts Company, New York, N. Y. 





















Standard in 75% of Mines 


“Superior” Bit Steel and 
Finished Bits assure superior 


performance. All sizes and 
types. Uniform in quality 
and finish. Our guarantee 


of performance and_ service 
life is worth investigating 


Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co. 


Coraopolis, Pa. 























THe | ELELLELLELT ELLE LLL ELLE LEER 
Steam Turbines, for all speed and steam con- 
ditions. Catalog D71. 

Double Helical Speed Reducing Gears, Catalog G71 
Centrifugal Pumps, for all capacities. Catalog B71 
Centrifuee! Rlowers and Compressors. Catalog F771 


Je Laval 


Steam Turbine Company. Trenton.N.J. 
























HELMICK ~ 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. Roll Back 
FAIRMONT, WEST VA. 





Bi 


Dump 


Eliminates Shock 
Send for Bulletin 
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REID Safety Frog 
Cast In One Piece 





Trucks pass over the Reid Safety Frog as smoothly as over con- 
tinuous rail. There is no jolt and consequent damage either to 
frog or rolling stock. This saving of wear and tear on cars alone 
is but one reason for the superiority of these safety frogs. 
It is as easy to lay the Reid Safety Frog as it is to lay a rail. The 
frog is all in one-piece and once in place, cannot become loose or 
twisted out of line. 
We now make these frogs with rail extensions for bolting to the 
rails. 

Send for complete description of this 

valuable equipment. 


Egyptian Iron Works 


‘Dept. 'C.. A.” 
Murphysboro, IIl. 





























i 
HOT BOXES 


—are unheard of when wheels are 
lubricated with Ohio Mine Car Grease. 
Suitable for wheels of every kind. 
The one ideal lubricant for reservo‘r 
or cavity type wheels whether plain, 
roller or ball bearing. 











Unaffected by weather. Low cold test 
—long lasting—the perfect lubricant 
for mine car wheels. 





A free bulletin and generous 
sample will be sent free 
on request. 


The | Ohio Grease Com 


an 
Loudonville: ‘Ohio ®: mp y 




















Built for Service 


The unusual wear resisting quality 


of Lobdell Wheels is due to the 
special Lobdell Heat-treating Proc- 
ess. It builds strength and long serv- 
ice right into the wheel. It makes 
the thread hard and resistant to wear, 
the spokes and hub strong and re- 
sistant to strains and shocks. 


A smooth-rolling wheel reduces the 
wear on locomotives, cars and track, 
reduces maintenance and_ repair 
costs—it pays for itself many times 
over. That’s why it’s real economy 
to invest in Lobdell Wheels. 


Begin Now— 
Send us your next order. 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY 
Established 1836 
WILMINGTON , DELAWARE. 
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Sapipet Equip Your Mine 
With Steel 


Steel Mine Timbers 
Steel Cross Ties 

ALSO OTHER MINE CARS 

AND THE WHITNEY WONDER” Wheels -Axles 


ROLLER BEARING TRUCKS. 
Rails-and 
Accessories 


























THE WONDERFUL AUTOMATIC 
DROP-BOTTOM MINE CAR 








7RY Mr SANFORD ~DAY 
—— eer E KNOXVILLE TENNESSE® 























Carnegie Steel Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMPING CAGES }, 
CAR CONTROL AND CAGING EQUIPMENT }: 














PA. 





ROTARY CAR-DUMPERS FOR 
STANDARD GAUGE RAILROAD CARS 
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Complete Cars 
Trucks of all Types 
Builders of the Hollow Axle Truck 


SOUTHERN WHEEL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





ANACONDA COPPER. THE AMERICAN 


_. MINING COMPANY ~- BRASS ve arllee iS 
Conway Building, Chicago. Ml.: fh 
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“‘Durabil”’ Steel 





Se wY a | | Frog 
Track Materials L.A. N 
The Worlik Standard fer over 20 Years pe ete 


Sweets Steel Ore : One-piece Rails and Mine Equipment 


"0 . a Established 1902 
Titanium Steel First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
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West Virginia Rail Co. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
8-12-16-20-25-30-35-40-45-50-Ibs. per yd. 
Frogs & Switches—Steel Mine Ties 
oneness W. Va. 
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8, 1 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 Ib. per yard 
Splices, Spikes, Frogs and Switches 


UNITED STATES RAIL Co. 
CUMBERLAND. MARYLAND 
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NEWand PAYING RAILS 


1 TON or 1000 


nem SUA 





SELF 
DUMPING CAGE 
Adopted By Leading Ceal Companies 
As Standard Equipment 
EAGLE IRON WORKS, Des Moines, lowa 
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That Haul From Tipple to Siding— 
A one man machine and a steady movement of coal when using the 


AUTOMATIC AERIAL TRAMWAY— 


Assures economical operation and takes you a long step towards profits. 
t your hauling problem up to us. 


Interstate Equipment Corporation 
25 Church Street, New York City 
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The illustration below shows the_‘‘Cincin- 
nati’ Type “E” switch stand. This is a 
parallel throw stand and is a popular type. 


Put it up to us 


One of the things which have contributed to the 
high standing of “‘Cincinnati’”’ Track Equipment 
throughout the coal fields is the service behind it. 
No matter what your requirements or problems 
‘“‘Cincinnati’”’ experience and ‘“‘Cincinnati’’ facilities 


are at your service. 








You can depend upon ‘“‘Cincinnati’’ equipment to 


provide safety and facility for your haulage year 
in and year out at low service cost. 


The “CINCINNATI” Frog & Switch Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Representatives: 
New York: Jno. L. Barry, Jr., 1 Madison Ave. 
Charleston: Mr. T. Keith Ho)msted. 
Chicago: S. W. Lindheimer, First National Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh: T. H. Edelblute Co., Wabash Bldg. 
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A track-shifting kink 


N When you shift the track, call the welder. Go over the 
NOLA bonds. Be sure of the welds. Good bonds are purely in 


the jewelry class unless they are properly welded to the 






rail. The secret of good welding is a good welder. Here’s 






Saves one that has made good— 
Labor J ¥ Electric Arc 
Bs AJAX WELDER 






cO. No wonder. It’s the only welder of anywhere near its 
{CE size and price that will always give sufficient amperage 
for a good weld even where the line voltage drop is 50°.. 
Type IND 300-volt size weighs 55 lbs. and type RWY 
600-volt size 150 Ibs. Rugged, everything accessible, well 
ventilated—and inexpensive. You'll like the rest of the 
story too. It’s in the Ajax Bulletin. Want it? 
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Longer Service—Less Lubrication 















THE SENSENICH TRUCK 


insures light running and saves power. Made with enclosed hub wheels in 
which a U-form bent steel pipe is cast to secure lubrication in all positions, 
There is no chance for oil passageways to become clogged. The wheel is held 
in place on the axle by a malleable iron lug that fits in a groove. The axle 
itself is also free to revolve in stationary boxes. Hyatt Roller Bearings can be 
furnished on request. Write for details. 


Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Pa. 
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Switch Stand With Srring 
Connecting Rod 


You might think it 
does, but it doesn’t 


Were you to see a stock of Central 
Track Equipment—frogs, switches, 
switch stands, crossings and room 


pressed with the high quality of 
the various units. Upon examina- 
tion you'd discover structural and 
operating features which would 
impress you tremendously. And 
you might think that naturally 
such equipment costs more than 
the ordinary kind—you might 
think it does, but it doesn't! 


Write for full particulars 


THE CENTRAL 


FROG & SWITCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








ACK EQUIPMENT 


Vol. 25, No. 26 





BLUE CENTER STEEL 
WIRE ROPE 


Made of a superior grade 
of steel. 








Produced in our own 
furnaces, 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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DUNDEE “A” AND “B” FRICTION adi 


Great Adhesive 
Strength 
High Quality 
Long Life 
Priced Right 


Write for Samples and Circulars 


THE OKoNITE Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Incorporated 1884 


New York—Atlanta—Pittsburgh—-San Francisco. 
Pettingell-Andrews 
Cin- 


Sales Offices: 
Agents: Central Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Co., Boston, Mass.; The F. Dy. Lawrence Electric Co., 
einnati, Ohio; Novelty Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Canadian Representatives: Engineering Materials Limited, Montreal. 


LSS S 
TRA ARK 
REG. U.S PATENT OFFICE 








Write for *‘Journa] and Stock LAst*’ 


CHICAGO CINCINNAT! BUFFALO 
ST.LOUIS DETROIT NEW YORK 
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Make NSN 


Leschen Gravity Tramways 
are economical coal carriers. As 
they take the “air route” irregular 
ground conditions do not increase 
cost of installation. They can be 
operated continuously as they are not 
affected by weather conditions. Their 
upkeep is low—but their efficiency is 
high. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago Denver 














New York San Francisco 
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WHAT AND WHERE TO BUY 


A Classified Index of Advertisers in this Issue 
For Alphabetical Index See Last Page 

















Acetylene Generating 
Apparatus 
Oxweild acetylene Co. 


Aerial Tramways 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A 


Air Aftercoolers 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Air Receivers 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Appraisals 
American Apraisal Co. 


Armature Repair Machinery 
Electric Service Supplies Co, 


Armatures and Field Coils 
Chattanooga Armature Wks. 
Ash Handling Machinery 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 


Bars, Steel 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


Batteries, Wet and Dry 
National Carbon Co. 


Battery Boxes 
Paragon Electric Co. 


Bearings, Ball & Roller 
Hyatt Rol'er Bearing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 


Belt Dressing _ 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 


Belting, Silent Chain 
Morse Chain Co. 


Belts, Conveyor 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Belts, Elevator 
S. Rubber Co. 


Belts, Transmission 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


Bit Sharpeners 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Little Giant Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Bit Steel & Mining Mech. Bits 
Pgh. Knife & Forge Co. 


Blasting Supplies 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Blowers 

American Blower Co. 
Blowers, Centrifugal 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Blowpipes, Welding & Cutting 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Boilers, Water Tube 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Books, Technical 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Box Car Loaders 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Breaker Machinery 
Vuiean Iron Works 


Ine. 


Cages 
Eagle Iron Works 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Vulean Iron Wrks 


Carbon Rods & Paste for 
Welding 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Car Hauls 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Kink-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Car Loaders (See Box 
Loaders) 


Car Lubricants 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 


Car Retarders 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 


Car Stops, Automatic 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 


Cars and Car Wheels 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Foster Co.. L. B. 

Helmick Foundry-Mch. Co. 
Koppel Industrial Car & 
Equip. Co. 

Lobdell Car wpeet Co. 
Lorain Steel Co. 

Ottumwa Iron Works 

Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Southern Wheel Co 

Treadwell Engineering Co. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Cu. 


Cars, Mine Air Compressor 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Cars, Roller Bearing for 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Castings 

Falk Corp 

Lobdell Car be Co. 
Nuttall Co., R. 
Sanford-Day Iron P works 
Vulean Iron Works 


Car 


Castings, Iron or Steel 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 


Cement-Guns 
Cement-Gun Co., Inc. 


Cement-Gun Work 
Weber Engineering Co. 


Chains 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T, 


Chemicals 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., zs 


Chutes 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Circuit Breakers, Electric 
Automatic Reclosing Cir- 
cuit Breaker Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 


Clamps, Trolley Wire 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 

Post-Glover Electric Co. 


Clutches, Friction 
Caldwell Co., Inc., W. E. 
Coal 





Wilmot Engineering Co. 


Breakers, Circuit, Electric 
(See Circuit Breakers, 
Electric) 

Brushes, Motor & Generator 

National Carbon Co. 

Buckets, Clamshell 

Link-Belt Co. 

Buckets, Coal Handling 

Link-Belt Co. 

Buckets, Elevator 

Diamond M: a - ne Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. 

Trink-Belt Co 

Webster Mfg. Co. 
Buildings, Steel 

Corrugated Bar Co., Ine. 
Cable, — 

U. Rubber Co. 
Pro Koss 

Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 





Cagers, Automatic 
Car-Dumper & Equip. Co. 
Mining Safety Device Co. 





._ (See Special Index page 50) 


Coal & Ash Handling Mchry, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coal Drills, Electric & Pneu- 


matie 

Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 
Coal Dry Cleaning Plants 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Coal Mining Plants 
Link-Belt Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
oe & Rehandling 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coke Oven Drawing and 
Leveling Machines 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 


Commutators 


Compressors, Air 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cement-Gun Co., Ine. 
General Electric Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Concentrators 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 


Concrete Construction 
Cement-Gun Co., Ine. 


Concrete Finishing Tools 
Cement-Gun Co., Ince. 


Condensers 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Consulting Engineers (See 
Alphabetical Index) 


Controller Equipment 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co. 


Controllers 
General Electric Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. 


Controllers, Hoist 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors, Chain Flight 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors, Coal 

Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Mch. F. & S. Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


Cranes 
Link-Belt Co. 


Cranes, Locomotive 
Link-Belt Co. 


Crossings (See Switches, 
Frogs and Crossings) 


Crushers, Coal 
Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Mch. F. & S. Co. 
Penn Crusher Co. , 
Vulean Iron Works 
Webster Mfg. Co. 

Cutting Apparatus, 
Acetylene 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Cutter Lubricants 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 


Dealers’ Machinery 


Co. 


Cc. O 


Oxy 





(Rail, Pipe and Mis. Equip.) 
Armstrong & Co., Archer 
Bridell Co., a # Ww. 

Cohen & Son. 

Duquesne Ble. Mtg. Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 

Frank, M. K. 

Green Railway Equip. Co., 
lin 


Gregory Electric Co. 
Hoisting M'achinery Co. 
Hyman-Michaels Co. 
Lindheimer, S. W. 
Miller-Owen Electric Co. 
Morrison & Risman Co. 
Myers & Associates, J. N. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
National Steel Rail Co. 
Power Mchy. Exchange 
Superior Elec. & mis. 


ay 
Zelnicker Supply Co., A. 


Decarbonizing Apparatus 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Diamond Core Drill, Contract- 
ing 
Diamond Drilling & Exp. Co. 
Hoffman Bros. 
Punxsutawney D. & C. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Dies, Plain & Form Forging 
Little Giant Co. 

Drafting Materials (See Eng. 
Instruments and Supplies) 
Driers, Sand 

Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Drills, Air 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 





Chattanooga Armature Wks. 





Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Drills, Core 

Diamond Drilling & Exp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D 


Drills, Electric 
Diamond Machine 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Van Dorn Electric Tool 


Drills, Electric, Portable 
General Electric Co. 
Van Dorn Electric Tool 
Drills, Power 

Van Dorn Electric Tool 


Drills, Rock 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Drives, Silent Chain 
Morse Chain Co. 


Co. 


Dump Protectors 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Dumps, Crossover 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Dumps, Rotary 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dynamite & High Explosives 
(See Explosives) 


Dynamos (See Generators) 


Electric Haulage Supplies 
Electric Service Supplies Co 
Flood City Mfg. Co. 


Electrical Apparatus & Sup- 


plies 
General Electric Co. 
Post-Glover Electric Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 


Electrical Equipment (Used) 
Chattanooga Armature Wks. 
Duquesne Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Gregory Elec. Co. 
Miller-Owen Elec. Co. 
Power Mchry. Elec. Co. 
Elevators and Conveyors 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Monseouney Coal Washing 


Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Engineering Instruments and 
Supplies 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


Engineering & Technical 
Books 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

Engines, Corliss 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Vulean Iron Works 


Engines, Hoist and Haulage 








Vulean Iron Works 
Engines, Oil 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Engines, Steam 

American Blower Co. 
Engines, Steam, Four Valve 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co 


Engines Steam, Single Valve 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 
Engines, Steam Una-Flow 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 
Explosives 

Atlas Powder Co. 
Explosives, Permissible 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Fans, Ventilating 

American Blower Co. 
Connellsville Manufacturing 

& Mine Supply Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Robinson Ventilating Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Westinghouse E. & M. 
Fittings, Wire Rope 

See Rope Wire) 

Floodlights, Portable 
General Electric Co. 
Gage Cocks 

Ohio Brass Co. 
Gages, Water, Boiler and Le- 

comotive 

Crane _Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 


Co. 


Co. | 


'Gear Cases 
Electric Service Supplies Co 


| Gears 

| Falk Corp. 

Faweus Machine Co. 
Medart Co. 

Nuttall Co., R. D. 
Westinghouse E. & M. 
Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co 
Vulean Iron Works 


Co 


Gears, Herringbone 
Nuttall Co., R. D. 


Generators, A.C. & D.C. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 


Generators and Generating 


Jnits 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 


Grates, Traveling 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 


Greases 

Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Ohio Grease Co 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Waverly Oil Works Co. 


Grids, Resistance 
Post-Glover Electric Co. 


Grinders, Bench & Floor 
Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


Grinders, Portable 
Railway Track-work Co. 
Van Dorn Electric Tool Co 

Hammers, Power 


Little Giant Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Hangers (see runeys) 


ser ~ wees Are & Incandes- 
cent 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Headlights, Locomotive 
Electric Service Supplies Co, 
General Electrie Co. 
Westinghouse E. & 


Hitchings, Mine Car 
Pgh. Knife & Forge Co. 


M. Co. 


Hoists 

Flory Mfg. Co., S. 

Hoists, Dock 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
Hoists. Electrie 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Connellsville Manufacturing 


& Mine Supply Co. 
English Bros. Mchry. Co. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Pneumelectrie Corp. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Thomas Elevator Co. 
Treadwell Engineering 
Vulean Iron Works 


Hoist Lubricants 
Hulburt Oil & Grease 


Hoists, Mine, Steam & 
Electric 

Treadwell Engineering 

Hoists, Portable 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Hoists, Room 
Pneumelectric Corp. 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 


Hoists, Steam 


Co. 


~ 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Connellsville Manufacturing 
& Mine Supply Co. 
English Bros. Mchry. Co. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Thomas Elevator Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Hose, Air 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


Hose, Fire 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


Hose, Steam 





U. S. Rubber Co. 
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TRY OUR 


Paragon Mine Cable 


(Same Quality as IRONITE) 


Very Durable and Serviceable 


Let us figure with you on your requirements 
and send you samples. 
We can save you money and give you better Service 


Paragon ElectricCo. Old Colony Bldg., CHICAGO 
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